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NOTE 


Chance,  a  few  days  ago,  enabled  me  to 
find,  at  the  British  Museum,  the  following 
Keminiscences  of  my  uncle,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Neill,  of  Philadelphia. 

They  appear  in  the  New  Englander 
Magazine^  Volume  XXXIII.,  Article  IV., 
and  it  seemed  to  me  a  pity  not  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  other  members  of 
his  family,  who,  no  doubt,  share  my  ad- 
miration for  our  brilliant  relative. 

WILLIAM  NORDHEIMER. 

4,  Habley  House,  London,  W. 
January,  1906. 


"A  true  classic  is  an  author  who  has  done  some- 
thing to  enrich  the  human  mind ;  who  has  really 
added  to  its  wealth ;  who  has  caused  it  to  take 
another  step  forward ;  who  has  discovered  some 
incontestable  moral  truth,  or  caught  sight  in  the 
human  heart,  where  everything  seemed  known 
and  explored,  of  some  unrecognised  but  eternal 
human  passion;  who  has  expressed  his  thought, 
his  observation,  or  his  discovery,  in  some  form,  no 
matter  what,  which  is  at  once  large  and  grand, 
delicate  and  judicious,  healthy  and  charming ;  who 
has  addressed  everybody  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
which  is  yet  the  style  of  everybody — a  style  at 
once  new  and  antique,  and  which  may  readily  be 
current  in  all  ages." — Saiktb-Beuvb. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF 
DE.  ISAAC  NOBDHEIMEE 

(Ph.D.   MUNICH) 


In  the  month  of  September,  1839,  Isaac 
Nordheimer  could  be  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Mansion  House  at  Andover,  Mass., 
under  the  shade  of  its  trees  (for  the  weather 
was  warm),  seated  at  a  table,  with  no  book 
near  him,  not  even  a  Bible,  writing  a 
Concordance  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of 
the  Word  of  God,  as  that  Word  came 
in  the  Old  Dispensation,  to  the  Chosen 
People. 

With  the   exception   of  Fiirst's,  such  a 
work  had   not    been    compiled    since    the 


days  of  Buxtorf,  a.d.  1628.  No  one  had 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to 
attempt  it.  To  do  so,  it  required  that 
every  text  of  the  sacred  writings  should 
be  committed  to  memory;  that  thus  the 
mind  might  trace,  without  the  aid  of  a 
book,  the  place  and  occasion  of  any  single 
word,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.  This 
knowledge  Nordheimer  possessed ;  hence 
his  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  could  watch  its 
growth  through  2,000  years,  the  period 
in  which  it  was  formed.  He  could  see 
its  changes,  for  he  had  them  all  before 
him  in  one  book — the  Old  Testament. 
And  he  had  them  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  he  knew  where  the  expressions 
took  variety  of  form  with  the  incom- 
ing and  expansion  of  ideas,  and  where 
events  as  they  came  in  added  to  the 
vocabulary.  As  a  stream  observed  by 
one  who  had  sufficient  sweep  of  vision  to 
take  in  its    whole    course,    would    reveal 
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much  of  the  laws  of  rivers  to  the  discern- 
ing and  reflective  eyes  ;  so,  as  Nordheimer's 
memory  laid  before  his  observing  faculties 
the  whole  current  of  sacred  phrase  pressed 
out  of  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  race  from 
the  days  of  Moses  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  his  philosophic  spirit  took  hold  of 
the  words  thus  presented,  and  from  their 
origin  and  progress,  their  additions  and 
inflections,  discovered  the  nature  and  ways 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  As  "  the 
principal  words,  both  national  and  rela- 
tional, contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," thus  stood  out  before  him,  with 
all  the  forms  in  which  they  appear,  and 
all  the  connections  in  which  these  forms 
are  severally  to  be  found,  with  the  places 
where  they  occur,  he  had  the  Concordance 
in  his  mind ;  and  it  only  required  time  to 
make  lexicons  and  grammars,  and  to  write 
down  what  seemed  to  be  the  rule  and  law 
of  the  mind's  working  when  it  put  itself 
forth  in  expression.     Hence  his  Grammar, 
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so  thorough,  so  profound.  Hence  his 
article  in  the  Princeton  Review  on 
Fiirst;  an  article  which  so  absorbed  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  commenced 
reading  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon, and  who  finished  it  only  as  the  sun 
went  down,  to  the  neglect  of  an  engage- 
ment made  with  Dr.  Nordheimer  for  six 
o'clock,  that,  when  he  met  its  author  at 
the  door  of  the  Seminary,  too  late  to 
rectify  the  omission,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
caught  Dr.  Nordheimer' s  hands  in  his: 
"  I  ask  your  pardon  a  thousand  times ;  I 
should  have  been  at  my  house,  but  I 
strolled  into  the  reading-room,  long  before 
the  time  appointed  to  see  you,  and  there 
I  found  in  the  Princeton  Review  an 
article  on  Fiirst,  written  by  whom  I  cannot 
imagine,  for  who  in  the  world  has  know- 
ledge so  to  analyse  grammars,  and  under- 
gird  lexicons,  and  light  up  the  haunts 
where  language  has  been  hiding  ? "  As 
Professor  Stuart  poured   out  in   this   way 


his  soul  of  praise  in  sentence  after 
sentence  :  "  Oh,  I  did  forgive  him  every- 
thing he  ever  did  that  I  could  not  like 
or  everything  he  forgot  to  do  about  me  or 
my  Grammar,"  said  the  grateful  and  child- 
like Nordheimer,  as  he  described  the  scene. 

At  that  moment  the  unknown  gram- 
marian had  something  of  the  joy  he  after- 
wards experienced,  when  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander,  having  placed  him  in  his  own 
chair,  at  Princeton,  to  lecture,  while  he 
sat  at  his  feet,  explained,  "  Either  I  have 
received  new  eyes,  or  Hebrew  grammar  a 
new  aspect,  from  this  young  German  ;  for 
what  was  once  a  howling  wilderness  now 
buds  and  blossoms  as  the  rose." 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Nordheimer  had  made 
discoveries  in  the  formative  laws  of 
language,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Professor  B.  B.  Edwards  urged  him  to 
apply  the  process  to  the  elucidation  of 
inexplicable  irregularities  in  the  German 
and  English  tongues. 
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Into  the  nature,  into  the  material  of  the 
declensions,  reducing  them  from  Stuart's 
thirteen  and  Gesenius's  nine  to  four ;  into 
the  working  and  creation  of  the  verbs  he 
pressed  his  inventive  soul  ;  accounting  for 
the  uprising  of  the  irregular  ones,  on  the 
ground  that  the  regular  verbs  could  not, 
without  violation  of  all  proper  laws  of 
speech,  reduplicate  their  consonants  suffi- 
ciently, when  guttural,  to  give  the  intensive 
sense  required;  and  that,  therefore,  new 
ones  called  irregular,  but  normally  con- 
stituted, had  to  appear. 

No  wonder  Professor  Alexander,  when 
reviewing  Nordheimer's  Grammar,  writes — 

"  This  new  work  required  no  painful 
ejffort  of  memory  to  keep  its  parts  in 
order  ;  the  perusal  in  it  of  the  most 
thorny  part  of  Hebrew  grammar  opens  a 
vista  superior  in  clearness,  extent,  and 
beauty  to  that  exhibited  by  any  other 
writer.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being 
thought    to    deal    in   sweeping    panegyric 
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prevents     our     speaking    in    the     highest 
terms,"   &c.* 

In  a  private  letter,  Professor  Rood,  who 
vvas  for  ten  years  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew 
at  Gilmanton,  N.H.,  writes:  "I  think 
Nordheimer's  masterly  power,  that  in 
which  he  excelled  other  writers,  such  as 
the  Kinchis,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  consisted  in  the  magnificent 
ease  and  absolute  perfection  of  his  analyses. 
I  think  that  this  talent  was  so  much  a 
part  of  his  nature  that  he  may  have  been 
quite  unconscious  of  it. 

"When  his  mind  turned  itself  in  a  direc- 
tion that  called  for  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  it  seemed  like  an  eagle  soaring 
over  the  heights,  and  yet  peering  into  all 
below.  He  could  separate  elements  and 
throw  aside  all  but  the  indispensable. 
He  made  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar    so     simple,    that    a    child     can 

*  "  Princeton  Eepertory,"  p.  199,  vol.  x.,  1838. 
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understand  it,  and  learn  the  Hebrew 
declensions,  in  the  time  required  to  see 
and  commit  the  case-endings  of  the  first 
declensions  in  the  Latin  nouns. 

"  By  a  single  stroke  he  unfolds  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  verbs  and  the  suffixes. 
With  such  help,  one  may  certainly  learn 
Hebrew  without  beating  his  head  against 
the  wall  of  his  cell,  as  Jerome  did,  because 
he  could  not  get  the  Hebrew  into  it." 

It  was  when  crossing  the  ocean  on  his 
way  to  America,  that  his  Grammar  came 
to  him.  There  he  had  a  little  time  for 
rest  and  reflection.  For  eight  years  he 
had  been  teaching,  in  a  mechanical  way, 
the  dry  details  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
in  a  German  University.  But  as  quiet, 
and  the  wide  expanse,  and  new  scenes 
began  to  excite  his  soul,  the  creative 
faculty  that  was  in  him  plumed  itself  and 
wrought.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  While 
I  was  on  the  vessel's  deck,  the  night  so 
grand,   so    still,   my   Grammar    did    come 
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down  upon  my  soul  :  I  could  not  eat :  I 
could  not  sleep.  For  three  long  weeks  I 
could  not  sleep:  but  I  did  pray  to  God, 
if  He  would  spare  my  life  till  I  could 
write  my  book,  then  would  I  gladly  die. 
And  God  did  spare  my  life,  and  I  did 
write  my  book." 

After  reaching  New  York,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  New  Haven,  and  commenced 
writing  his  discoveries.  There  Professor 
Gibbs  visited  him,  and  obtained  his  theory 
of  the  vowel  sounds.  After  the  manuscript 
was  completed.  Dr.  Nordheimer  took  it  to  a 
publisher,*  and  asked  him  to  print  it.  A 
member  of  the  firm  said,  "  The  letters  are 
peculiar,  what  is  it  ? "  Dr.  Nordheimer 
answered,  "  A  Hebrew  Grammar." 

The  gentleman  then  pointed  to  a  well- 
filled  row  of  shelves,  containing  Conant's 
translation  of  Gesenius,  and  said,  "  Those 
are  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  there  they 
remain";  then  to  another  row,  saying, 
*  Not  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
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"  These  are  Stuart's,  and  no  shelf  is 
depleted " ;  then  to  another,  containing 
Bush's,  perhaps  with  a  similar  observa- 
tion ;  and  finally  pointing  to  an  empty  set 
of  shelves,  said,  "  And  yours  will  go  there 
and  stay  there  "  ;  adding,  '*  This  country 
don't  care  much  for  Hebrew  Grammars." 

Nordheimer  answered,  "  My  book  is  for 
teachers,  not  for  pupils."  The  publisher 
answered,  *'  There  are  too  many  such 
books  for  the  demand."  Nordheimer 
answered,  *'  You  do  not  know  my  book ; 
if  there  is  not  discovery  on  every  page 
you  may  have  my  book."  The  impassive 
publisher  said,  "Your  book  will  die." 

Turning  pale,  Nordheimer,  raising  the 
roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand,  threw  it  on 
the  counter,  saying,  "  Then  I  will  die  with 
my  book!"  and  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

The  head  of  the  firm,  seeing  his  emotion, 
and  himself  not  without  feeling,  said — 

*'  Don't  take  it  so  hard.  I  will  request 
some  gentlemen  to  examine  your  work." 
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And  true  to  his  word,  he  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
among  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
Dr.  Schroeder.  The  committee  reported 
favourably.  At  the  time  appointed  Nord- 
heimer  returned,  and  it  was  said  to  him, 
''  We  will  publish  your  book."  He  replied, 
"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  publish ;  I  did  ask 
you  to  print  my  book ;  I  know  what  is  in 
my  book." 

And  it  was  printed,  and  brought  fame  and 
revenue  to  its  author. 

The  power  of  the  verb,  and  the  causes  of 
its  prominence  in  all  language,  well  styled 
verb,  verbum,  the  word,  stood  out  from  that 
hour  before  the  eyes  of  students,  as  never 
before.  Why,  in  the  Hebrew,  the  pronoun 
followed  the  verb  in  its  declension,  instead 
of  going  before  it,  as  in  the  English,  was 
explained,  and  why  the  third  person 
anteceded  the  second,  and  the  second 
the   first. 

If,  in  the  English  tongue,  in  the  conju- 
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gation  of  its  verbs,  but  few  can  tell  why  the 
word  *'  did "  indicates  the  past,  and  the 
word  "  shall "  denotes  the  future  time,  no 
such  obscurities  were  left  unexplained  by 
Nordheimer  in  his  treatment  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  verb.  According  to 
necessary  order  and  well-ascertained  law, 
its  parts  were  shown  to  be  united.  Eeflec- 
tion  came  in,  and  helped  memory  to  commit 
without  effort  what  hitherto  had  been  an 
intolerable  burden.  A  single  statement  of 
his  reason  why  the  kawmets  was  used  in 
absolute  infinitive  and  the  sheva  in  the 
infinitive  construct,  fixed  for  ever  the  use 
and  form  of  those  tenses  in  the  student's 
mind. 

Similar  statements  as  to  the  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  verb,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  speech,  where  reasons  were 
given  for  unexplained  departures,  lifted  the 
obscurity  from  the  ancient  writings,  and 
opened  wide  their  treasures  to  any 
moderately    industrious    mind.      Thus    no 
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one  is  surprised  that,  with  such  a  prepara- 
tion, and  such  habits  of  close  thinking, 
there  should  have  arisen  from  the  young 
German's  soul,  and  is  now  printed  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Grammar,  a  theory  of 
the  formation  of  language,  which  stands- 
like  an  adamantine  gate,  guarding  and 
yet  opening  the  way  to  future  philological 
research.  Nor  did  the  Hebrew  teacher's- 
toil  confine  itself  to  words  and  their 
changes. 

He  interpreted  their  meaning  and  shed- 
light  on  dark  passages. 

If  one  spoke  to  him  of  the  tower  of  Babel,, 
he  would  say,  "  For  a  sign  or  tower,"  in 
order  that  they,  a  nomadic  people,  might 
not  be  separated,  was  that  tower  erected ; 
not  to  scale  heaven  nor  to  take  refuge^ 
in,  during  another  flood ;  but  for  a  sign 
"  lest  they  be  scattered  "  was  it  built.  If 
he  was  asked  to  explain  an  obscure  pas- 
sage spoken  by  Lamesh  to  his  wives,  who 
appeared  to  be  jealous,  he  would  say,  *' Ah,. 
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that  was  to  teach  early,  that  it  was  not  best 
to  have  two  at  a  time." 

(Nordheimer  was  not  married.) 

Polygamy  was  not  approved. 

"  Allah  and  Zillah,"  said  the  alarmed 
husband,  who  overheard  the  enraged  nidi- 
mental  women  threatening  his  life,  because 
of  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  each  that  his 
marital  affections  had  been  unequally  dis- 
tributed, "  Allah  and  Zillah,  I  can  stay  a 
man,  I  have  wounded  a  young  man.  I  am 
vigorous  and  can  do  little ;  and  know,  too, 
if  Cain,  who  was  a  murderer,  was  to  be 
avenged  sevenfold  on  those  who  should 
destroy  him,  much  more  shall  Lamesh,  a 
just  man,  '  seven  times  seventy '  be 
avenged  on  man  or  woman  who  shall 
secretly  plot  against  his  life." 

To  give  his  analysis  of  Ecclesiastes,  and 
other  books,  would  require  too  much  space  ; 
it  is  already  printed  in  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,"  but  to  the  application  of  his 
principles    of   interpretation    to    Scripture 
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he  was  just  beginning  to  give  himself 
when  it  became  apparent  that  unremitting 
toil  had  disintegrated  the  fibre  of  his  flesh, 
and  the  edge  of  his  spirit  had  cut  the 
scabbard  through. 

At  thirty-two  his  hand  grew  too  weak 
to  write,  soon  his  tongue  refused  to 
lecture,  in  the  chair  he  filled  so  regnantly, 
in  the  Union  Seminary,  and  he  died. 

Platonism  and  Judaism,  thorough  as  was 
his  knowledge  of  them,  and  deeply  as  in 
early  life  the  systems  had  taken  root  in 
his  soul,  he  laid  aside. 

His  mental  wants  were  greater  than 
these  could  meet.  In  this  respect  his 
mind's  history  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Neander.  He  studied  Christianity ;  he 
revered  it.  With  great  pain  he  alluded 
to  a  sermon  he  heard  at  Andover,  in 
which  the  student,  as  he  thought,  had 
not  grasped  or  properly  arranged,  and 
pointed,  the  facts  confirmatory  of  the 
Redeemer's   resurrection. 
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Truly  his  was  an  inquiring,  a  veracious 
and  a  receptive  soul,  and  as  he  threaded 
his  way  along  the  aisles  of  the  Christian 
churches,  meekly  bending  his  form,  as  he 
would,  in  meditation  and  absorbed  suppli- 
cation, one  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
words,  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not 
not  of  My  fold."  If  to  the  Israelite  in 
whom  is  no  guile  great  things  are  re- 
vealed, things  making  the  Son  of  God 
their  centre,  and  radiating  from  Him  as 
from  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  and  moving, 
as  did  angels,  to  and  fro  on  the  ladder's 
rounds,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
scientious, inquiring,  broad,  reflective, 
devout,  faithful  Nordheimer  was  left 
without  such  a  portion  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taketh  and 
showeth  unto  men  ?  Judaism  had  fallen 
from  him. 

Any  "  philosophy  '*  unfairly  invested 
with  that  name  secured  no  hold  upon 
his  thought. 
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Some  described  him  as  '*  unclothed," 
because  of  what  he  had  thrown  off.  Yet 
he  had  a  "  httle  strength." 

And  the  promise  is,  ''  The  same  shall  walk 
with  Me  in  white :  and  I  will  not  blot  out 
his  name  from  the  Book  of  Life."  There 
are  garments  dipped  in  blood ;  bridal 
vestures.  And  now,  when  we  think  of 
Nordheimer,  it  is  not  unclothed,  but 
**  clothed  again,"  and  at  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb. 


APPENDIX* 

Concordantiae  Lihrorum  Veteris  Testamenti  Sacrorum 
Hebraicae  atque  Chaldaicae,  dc,  dc.  Auctore 
Julio  Fiirstio,  Doct.  Phil.  Lipsiae.  1837-8. 
Sect.  I.— VIII. 

The  appearance  of  great  literary  undertakings 
whether  deserving  of  the  name  from  the  novelty  or 
importance  of  their  subjects,  or  from  the  amount  of 
patient  labour  or  of  original  thought  expended  in 
their  execution,  may  appropriately  be  compared  to 
that  of  eminent  individuals  in  the  political  world. 
For  as  these  latter  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  not  only  of  the  mea 
among  whom  they  live  and  move,  but  also  of  their 
posterity  to  distant  times;  so  important  Uterary 
achievements,  while  thousands  of  ordinary  publica- 
tions are  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion,  remain  as 
monuments  of  the  intellectual  prowess  of  the  age 
in  which  they  are  produced,  and  serve  as  guides 
and  helpers  to  future  advances  in  knowledge,  virtue^ 
and  happiness.     Hence  it  is  highly  proper  that  their 

•  The  Princeton  Review,  July,  1839. 
23 
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Appearance  and  character  be  recorded  in  literar}' 
history  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  of 
contemporaries,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  celebrated 
men  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  political  events. 
These  two  histories  unitedly  compose  that  of  the 
entire  man,  considered  both  as  an  acting  and  as  a 
reflecting  being. 

The  two  principles  of  action  and  reflection,  al- 
though inseparably  combined  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  race,  have  each  arrived  in  various 
nations  and  epochs  at  various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. The  predominance  of  the  former  tendency 
displays  itself  in  the  performance  of  deeds  of  heroism, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  aspirations 
after  literary  distinction.  This  truth  will  be  found 
strikingly  exemplified  on  comparing  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  with  that  of  our  own  times. 

The  former  of  these  two  tendencies  may  be  termed 
the  objective,  or  that  in  which  the  united  faculties 
of  mind  and  body  seek  to  manifest  themselves  in 
outward  action ;  while  to  the  latter  we  may  give 
the  name  of  subjective,  or  that  in  which  the  mental 
powers,  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  development, 
are  more  especially  directed  to  abstract  reasoning. 
Two  opposite  tendencies  analogous  to  these  may 
likewise  be  observed  in  the  operations  of  the  mind 
alone,  which  either  restricts  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  a  consideration  of  the  objects  presented  to  it  by 
the  world  without,  or,  soon  leaving  these,  proceeds 
to  digest,  to  combine,  and  to  work  out  new  results 
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of  its  own,  independent  of  any  further  external 
influence.  The  former  tendency  is  exhibited  in  the 
production  of  learned  compilations,  the  latter  in  that 
of  speculative  and  theoretical  works. 

As  all  ideas,  including  even  the  most  abstract,  are 
in  the  first  place  excited  although  not  created  by 
perceptions,  and  those  chiefly  of  external  objects,  it 
follows  that  the  objective  development  of  the  mind 
must  necessarily  be  first  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
that  only  after  the  completion  of  such  development 
can  its  subjective  powers  manifest  themselves  in 
any  pre-eminent  degree :  or,  as  Schiller  beautifully 
expresses  it — 

•'Nur  duroh  das  Morgenthor  des  Schonen 
Dringst  du  in  der  Erkenntniss  Land ; 
An  hohrem  Glanz  sich  zu  gewohnen, 
Uebt  sich  am  Reize  der  Verstand." 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  degree  in  which  these 
opposite  tendencies  of  the  mind  are  developed  in 
any  nation  or  epoch,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  its  principal  literary  productions ;  and 
on  this  account  if  no  other,  their  appearance  must 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  The  work  whose  title  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  one  which  we  regard  as 
presenting  strong  claims  to  consideration,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  mental  labour,  both 
subjective  and  objective,  which  its  execution  mani- 
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fests  as  well  as  its  important  bearings  on  the 
advancement  of  biblical  studies. 

As  this  work  comprises  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  as  well 
as  a  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  will  con- 
sider its  claims  in  each  of  these  respects  separately, 
commencing  with  the  former.  The  lexicography  of 
Dr.  Piirst  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  introduction 
of  improvements  of  greater  or  less  consequence  into 
the  systems  of  its  predecessors ;  but  is  founded  on 
an  original  plan  of  his  own,  the  result  of  new  and 
most  enlarged  views  of  the  philosophy  of  language. 
These  views,  by  making  higher  claims  on  the 
philologist  than  have  been  heretofore  preferred, 
give  rise  to  such  bold  investigations  and  happy 
discoveries,  that,  although  occasionally  warned  by 
a  too  great  boldness  of  conjecture  to  be  cautious 
in  their  application,  we  feel  continually  more  and 
more  inclined  to  adopt  them  in  all  their  breadth 
and  fulness. 

On  examining  into  the  leading  features  of  the 
new  system  of  Hebrew  lexicography  as  compared 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  tracing  the 
course  pursued  by  this  department  of  philological 
science,  we  obtain  a  full  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  above  laid  down,  that  the  chief 
tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  first  operations  is 
decidedly  objective. 

Lexicography,  or  that  science  which  has  for  its 
object  the  elements  of  language,  viz.,  words  separately 
considered,  was  first  applied  to  the  Hebrew  about 
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a  thousand  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  living" 
tongue.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  been  learned 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  a  child 
acquires  its  maternal  idiom,  namely,  by  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  a  succession  of  phrases  and  entire 
sentences  rather  than  of  detached  words.  Now  this 
synthetical  mode  of  acquiring  a  language  closely  re- 
sembles the  operations  of  Nature  in  the  formation  of 
speech ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  words 
which  constitute  the  body  of  a  language  are  created 
not  singly  and  in  succession,  but  simultaneously  in 
the  form  of  propositions.  The  same  method  of 
study  is  still  in  use  among  the  Oriental  and  PoUsh 
Jews,  who  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  of 
the  Talmud,  without  ever  knowing  that  such  a  work 
as  a  lexicon  exists,  its  place  being  supplied  to  them 
by  living  teachers,  who,  as  it  were,  resuscitate  the 
inanimate  form  of  the  language  by  again  clothing 
it  in  living  articulate  sounds. 

This  mode  of  learning  a  dead  language  can  be 
successfully  pursued  only  when  we  enjoy  the  con- 
stant aid  of  a  living  instructor,  who,  by  first  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  strange  sounds  through  the 
medium  of  others  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  employ  as  the  exponents  of  ideas,  and  by  after- 
wards accustoming  us  through  a  long  course  of 
practice  to  associate  our  ideas  with  the  new  sounds 
and  the  signs  representing  them,  may  in  time 
succeed  in  making  the  dead  language   bear  to   us 
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"the  relation  of  a  living  one.  Without  such  assist- 
ance the  signs  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
language  lies  embalmed  must  for  ever  remain  to 
us  a  mystery,  unless  we  can  learn  their  significa- 
tion by  means  of  others  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
or,  in  other  words,  unless  we  are  furnished  with 
books  which,  by  explaining  the  etymological  history 
and  meaning  of  every  word,  in  a  language  already 
known  to  us,  may  in  some  measure  supply  the 
place  of  viva  voce  instruction. 

As  regards  the  Hebrew,  when  we  consider  that 
the  reverence  in  which  the  sacred  records  it  con- 
tains have  ever  been  held  by  the  Jewish  nation 
has  caused  the  language  to  be  preserved  by  tradition 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  provision  to  be 
made  for  a  constant  succession  of  teachers  spending 
their  lives  in  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  law 
And  its  language,  we  are  less  inclined  to  feel  surprised 
at  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  their  learned  men 
was  not  sooner  directed  to  the  investigation  of  single 
words,  even  when  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  glosses 
And  various  readings  of  the  text,  and  copious  com- 
mentaries written  for  the  elucidation  of  particular 
books  existed  in  abundance,  and  were  continually 
receiving  fresh  accessions  to  their  number.  And  in 
fact  it  was  only  when,  in  consequence  of  increased 
oppressions  and  dispersions,  the  band  of  teachers 
became  diminished,  their  schools  shut  up  or  destroyed, 
nay,  the  study  of  the  Law  itself  at  times  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  death,  that  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
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gent  men  of  the  nation,  perceiving  the  danger  to  which 
the  holy  language  lay  exposed  of  becoming  at  length 
irretrievably  lost,  undertook  the  compilation  of  lexico- 
graphical vv^orks,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  so  deplorable  a  misfortune. 

The  earliest  attempt  in  this  department  of  literature 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  a  collec- 
tion of  seventy  difficult  words  made  by  E.  Saadia 
Haggaon  in  the  ninth  century,  accompanied  by 
brief  explanations  in  Arabic.  But  the  first  work 
deserving  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon  was  that 
composed  by  R.  Meuahhem  ben  S'ruk  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which, 
although  never  submitted  to  the  Press,  was  evidently,, 
from  the  accounts  we  have  of  it,  far  in  advance  of 
the  philological  science  of  the  day ;  since  its  author^ 
by  considering  roots  whose  second  letter  is  doubled 
or  which  contain  a  weak  letter  as  derived  from 
primitive  biliteral  themes,  anticipated  improvements 
in  Hebrew  lexicography  which  have  been  brought 
forward  and  developed  by  a  distinguished  scholar 
of  our  day,  and  are  made  by  Dr.  Fiirst  the  stepping- 
stones  to  new  and  splendid  discoveries.  Considered, 
however,  as  a  whole,  the  lexicon  of  Ben  S'ruk  was 
greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  a  Spanish  physician 
named  Eabbi  Jonah.  This  author,  while  he  did 
not  neglect  the  traditional  authority  on  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  context,  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
entirely  rests,  made  an  admirable  use  of  the  numerous 
analogies    existing    between    the    Hebrew    and    his 
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mother-tongue,  the  Arabic.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions contained  in  his  work,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
similar  one  of  R.  Jehuda  ben  Karish,  were  after- 
wards adopted  by  R.  David  Kimhhi,  whose  lexicon, 
the  Sepher  Hashshorashim,  has  remained  the  standard 
Jewish  authority  to  the  present  time.  It  far  excels 
those  that  preceded  it  both  in  fulness  and  accuracy, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  valuable  exegetical  re- 
marks with  which  it  abounds.  The  roots,  under 
which  the  words  belonging  to  them  are  promiscuously 
ranged,  succeed  each  other  alphabetically,  with  the 
€xception  that  the  pluriliterals  and  those  of  the 
biblical  Chaldee  are  respectively  placed  after  all  the 
triliterals  which  commence  with  the  same  letter. 
The  grammatical  order  of  the  species  and  modes 
of  verbs  is  usually,  though  not  invariably,  observed, 
and  each  word  is  in  general  supported  by  numerous 
quotations.* 

In  the  productions  of  these  native  lexicographers 
a  prominent  objective  tendency  is  manifest  through- 
out. They  all  show  the  acquaintance  of  their  authors 
with  the  Hebrew  to  have  been  exceedingly  familiar 
and  minute;  so  that  the  imperfections  they  exhibit 
Bxe  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  earliest  among 
these  writers  were  firmly  of  opinion,  with  the  com- 

•  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  announce  that  a  new 
■edition  of  this  work,  with  improvements  by  its  editor,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Lebrecht  (first  cousin  of  Dr.  Nordheimer),  is  now  publishing 
At  Berlin  in  two  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  first  has  already 
appeared. 
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mentators  who  preceded  them,  that  as  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
contained  must  also  be  perfect,  and  therefore  would 
stand  in  no  need  of  aid  from  foreign  sources  for 
its  elucidation.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  and 
of  the  general  objective  tendency  of  their  minds, 
whenever  they  undertook  the  illustration  of  an  in- 
dividual word,  they  regarded  it  as  it  presented 
itself  in  the  Bible,  without  referring  to  any  other 
language  than  the  Hebrew,  and  vwthout  attempting 
to  discover  those  natural  laws  of  speech  which  caused 
it  to  assume  such  and  such  a  form  rather  than 
another.  They  supposed  their  task  performed  when 
they  had  collected  the  several  meanings  in  which, 
according  to  traditional  interpretation,  the  word  was 
employed  in  the  various  passages  where  it  appeared ; 
and  when,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  these 
meanings  appeared  entirely  unconnected  and  even 
diametrically  opposite,  their  purely  objective  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  prevented  them  from  seeking 
to  trace  out  the  primary  signification  of  the  root, 
a  knowledge  of  which  alone  could  remove  these 
apparent  discrepancies. 

In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  where  the  customary 
aid  of  tradition  appears  to  have  been  wanting,  we 
find  them  having  recourse  to  a  living  sister  dialect. 
Thus  it  is  related  in  the  Talmud  (Rosh  Hashdna, 
fol.  26)  that  the  rabbis  were  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  nNOND,  Isa.  xiv.  23,  until  one  of 
them  heard    his   foreign   servant  say  to  a  woman, 
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Kn*3  '0NC31  Nn^OKta  ♦7^'XJ',  "  Take  the  broom  and  sweep 
the  house."  So  also  they  did  not  know  what 
"in'l*,  Psa.  Iv.  23,  signified,  until  an  Arab  was  heard  to 
use  the  expression,  »n'?03N  ♦ntJ'l  I3n»  h^p^,  "  Take  thy 
burden  and  cast  it  upon  the  camel."     (Meg.  fol.  18.) 

To  the  general  rule,  however,  of  closely  adhering 
to  tradition,  and  of  endeavouring  by  means  of  it 
and  of  the  context  to  make  the  Hebrew  elucidate 
itself,  we  meet  with  no  considerable  exception  until 
the  time  of  E.  Jonah,  who  first  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  this  purpose  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
copious  and  nearly  related  Arabic ;  an  example 
which  has  been  followed  up  with  the  most  signal 
success  by  learned  European  Orientalists  of  the  two 
last  centuries.  These  scholars  observed  that  words 
of  the  same  form  and  bearing  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew,  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  the  Arabic ;  frequently,  too,  they  found 
the  primary  signification  of  a  root  still  in  use  in 
the  latter  language  which  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  former,  and  were  enabled  by  means  of  it  to 
exhibit  all  the  secondary  acceptations  in  a  beauti- 
fully logical  connection.  In  many  instances  the 
root  itself  of  a  numerous  stock  of  derivatives  was 
discovered,  and  thus  a  number  of  words  united 
under  a  single  stem  which  before  had  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  several.  Much  information  was  also 
gained  on  the  subject  of  the  interchange  of  letters, 
the  study  of  which  in  the  Arabic  is  facilitated  by 
an  orthography  at  once  euphonic  and  etymological. 
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Still,  these  investigations  were  not  regulated  by  a 
comprehensive  philosophical  view  of  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  creation  and  development  of  languages,  or  of 
the  essentially  organic  nature  of  the  connection  exist- 
ing between  those  of  the  same  stock ;  and  hence  the 
rage  for  directly  referring  everything  in  the  Hebrew 
to  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  was  suffered  to  increase 
to  an  extent  the  injurious  effect  of  which  are  still  but 
too  apparent  in  our  best  lexicons.  A  full  considera- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject  if  undertaken  here 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  purpose  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion  :  but  before 
leaving  it  we  would  remark  that  we  are  far  from 
desiring  either  to  depreciate  the  value  of  modem 
labours  and  discoveries,  or  to  deny  the  closeness  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Shemitish  stock.  What  we  do 
mean  to  say  is,  that  when  the  investigation  of  the 
Hebrew  shall  have  been  conducted  with  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  language,  and 
accompanied  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  articulate 
sounds  and  of  the  laws  on  which  their  mutations 
depend,  not  only  will  the  true  relations  which  the 
Hebrew  bears  to  its  sister  dialects  be  perceived,  but 
the  language  will  likewise  be  seen  extending  its  points 
of  affinity  far  beyond  these  narrow  bounds,  and  uniting 
with  all  other  primitive  tongues  in  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  a  community  of  origin. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  seem  the  boldness  of 
this  assertion,   and  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles 
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which  the  philologist  must  encounter  who  undertakes 
a  practical  demonstration  of  its  truth,  still  we  think 
that  its  probability  at  least  will  become  evident  to  all 
who  attentively  consider  the  numerous  examples  given 
by  Gesenius  of  strong  resemblance  and  even  identity 
between  Shemitish  and  Indo-European  primitives. 
If  any  fail  of  being  fully  convinced  by  these  facts, 
although  unable  positively  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
theory  they  tend  to  support,  they  should  reflect  that 
the  discovery  of  them  has  proceeded  rather  from  a 
partly  unconscious  anticipation,  the  result  of  long- 
continued  and  laborious  researches,  than  from  any 
very  profound  or  original  views  of  the  organic  nature 
of  language.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  and  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  respect 
than  has  hitherto  been  performed,  is  incontestably 
proved  by  the  multitude  of  striking  comparisons  con- 
tained in  the  concordance  of  Dr.  Fiirst. 

In  the  lexicographical  department  of  this  work  its 
aathcHT  shows  a  constant  endeavour,  excited  by  the 
distinguished  success  which  has  attended  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  comparative  philology  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  to  burst  asunder  the  bands 
that  for  a  thousand  years  have  held  the  Shemitish 
tongues  in  an  isolated  condition  apart  from  every 
other.  And  in  truth  his  deeply  penetrating  mind  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Indo-European  as  well  as 
Shemitish  languages  have  enabled  him  to  bring  for- 
ward a  host  of  cogent  proofs  in  support  of  his  theory 
of  the  original  intimate  relation,  if  not  identity,  of  those 
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primitive  languages  of  the  ancient  world  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Sanscritico-Shemitish,  and  which 
comprise  the  Sanscrit  family,  including  the  numerous 
dialects  of  India,  the  Medo-Persic,  the  Shemitish,  the 
Graeco- Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slavonic. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  philologist, 
it  becomes  requisite  for  our  own  satisfaction  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  its  adoption.  This  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  mere  external  form  of  these  languages, 
since  their  striking  dissimilarity  in  this  respect  is  that 
which  presents  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  reunion 
under  one  head,  and  has  hitherto  caused  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Shemitish  family  to  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely sui  generis.  In  fact  it  was  something  lying 
far  deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  language  than  this  :  it 
was  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  a  constant 
relation  between  the  objective  sound  of  a  word  and  the 
subjective  idea  which  called  it  into  existence,  an  idea 
which  must  be  radically  and  essentially  the  same  in 
every  human  mind.  In  consequence  of  this  relation 
between  a  word  and  its  producing  cause,  the  idea  it 
conveys,  and  of  the  fundamentally  uniform  nature  of 
a  given  idea  by  whomsoever  entertained,  it  follows 
that  even  the  words  employed  by  different  classes  of 
men  must  bear  the  stamp  of  a  common  origin ;  not- 
withstanding that  discrepancies  may  appear,  owing  to 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  same  idea  may  be 
perceived  by  different  individuals,  and  still  more  to  the 
many  influences  acting  upon  the  sound  representing 
it  both  in  its  creation  and  during  its  whole  existence. 
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This  relation  of  a  word  to  its  originating  idea  is  not 
%o  be  looked  for  in  all  its  parts  as  we  now  meet  with 
it,  or  even  as  it  was  first  produced  ;  since  nothing 
purely  ideal  can  be  endowed  with  a  physical  existence, 
without  at  the  same  time  receiving  some  alloy : 

«  Dem  Herrlichsten  was  auch  der  Qeist  empfangen 
DraDgt  immer  fremd  and  fremder  Stoff  sich  an."  * 

So  that  a  word  even  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine 
form  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  some  foreign 
Admixture  in  addition  to  the  sounds  immediately 
xelated  to  the  idea  it  expresses  ;  a  fact  which  Professor 
Bopp,  in  following  out  and  improving  upon  the  views 
•of  the  Indian  grammarians,  has  developed  with 
singular  ingenuity  and  depth  of  research  in  his 
Sanscrit  Grammar,  when  treating  of  the  formation 
of  words  by  the  addition  of  Knt  and  Un&di  suffixes 
to  primitive  themes.  A  full  and  clear  perception  of 
this  truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  success- 
ful investigation  of  the  etymological  history  of  the 
Hebrew ;  since  it  afifords  the  means  both  of  uniting 
under  single  heads  the  greater  part  of  its  synonyms 
and  of  ascertaining  the  relations  of  its  roots  to  those 
of  other  primitive  tongues. 

Formerly  Hebrew  roots  were  considered  as  indi- 
visible totalities,  each  constituent  part  of  which  had 
&a  equal  share  in  conveying  the  idea.  Consequently 
each  root  preserved  a  distinct  exclusiveness  with 
regard  to  the  rest,  and  was  supposed  to  participate  in 
•  Gothe's  Faust. 
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a  peculiarity  pervading  all  the  Shemitish  languages,  viz., 
that  of  being  composed  of  three  consonants.  It  being 
however,  perceived  that  many  verbs  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  meaning  had  two  radicals  in  common,  while 
the  third  was  an  imperfect  letter,  lexicographers  at 
length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
been  constructed  from  biliteral  themes  by  the  addition 
of  a  prefixed,  affixed,  or  inserted  imperfect  letter  ta 
complete  the  usual  triliteral  form.  These  views  were 
further  extended  by  observing,  on  a  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  roots  with  their  cognates  in  Aramaic  and 
Arabic,  that  certain  classes  of  letters  were  frequently 
interchanged,  especially  those  of  the  same  or  neigh- 
bouring organs,  the  liquids,  and  the  quiescents.  But 
although  the  roots  of  the  several  Shemitish  languages 
were  thus  brought  nearer  together,  the  great  majority 
of  Hebrew  synonyms  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
destitute  of  any  other  etymological  connection. 

This  supposition  is  successfully  combated  by 
Dr.  Fiirst,  who  has  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that 
the  admixture  to  a  primitive  biliteral  may,  and  often 
does,  consist  of  a  perfect  letter.  The  investigations  to 
which  be  was  led  by  this  discovery  have  not  only 
brought  the  great  mass  of  Hebrew  roots  into  close 
comparison  with  those  of  numerous  other  languages, 
but  have  also  shown  an  interconnection,  both  in  form 
and  meaning,  between  many  of  the  former  which  had 
been  regarded  as  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
This  he  accomplishes  by  a  skilful  analysis  of  words 
and  their  elements,  in  order  to  distinguish  between 
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36  sounds  which  are  of  importance  as  being  strictly 
related  to  the  ideas  they  convey,  and  those  which  are 
adscititious,  and  therefore  of  no  moment.  Being, 
however,  well  aware  that  the  further  the  province  of 
a  word  is  extended  and  the  greater  the  allowances 
made  for  the  changes  to  which  sounds  are  liable,  the 
more  imminent  is  the  danger  of  running  into  vague 
speculation  and  conjecture,  he,  before  pronouncing  as 
to  the  essentiality  or  non-essentiality  of  any  of  the 
elements  of  a  word,  carefully  compares  it  with  its 
cognates  in  the  other  Shemitish  dialects  and  with  all 
its  derivatives  and  synonyms.  He  then  concludes 
that  the  elements  which  are  common  to  them  all 
constitute  the  real  theme,  and  that  the  remainder, 
being  mere  admixtures,  may  safely  be  disregarded  in 
further  etymological  comparisons. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  root,  he  next  traces  it 
through  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  thus  giving  it  a  greater  historical  development, 
and  as  it  were  setting  the  seal  to  his  former  discoveries. 
By  this  means  he  often  succeeds  in  reducing  a  number 
of  existing  roots  to  a  single  primitive  theme  ;  while 
those  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  language, 
and  which  lexicographers  formerly  attempted  to  supply 
directly  from  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  sources, 
often  in  a  very  far-fetched  and  unsatisfactory  manner, 
he  clearly  and  naturally  deduces  from  languages 
which,  although  less  related  to  the  Hebrew,  belong 
indubitably  to  the  same  great  class  of  tongues. 

This  analytical  process  he  employs  also  in  finding 
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out  the  primary  signification  of  roots,  whence  all  their 
own  acceptations  as  well  as  those  of  their  derivatives 
naturally  spring.  Here,  too,  the  danger  of  being  con- 
founded and  misled  by  the  numerous  particulars 
which  must  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  guiding  principle  by  which  to  regulate  the 
investigation.  Our  author  chose  for  this  purpose  the 
traditional  history  of  the  significations  of  each  word ; 
having  detailed  these  at  length,  he  adopts  them  as 
the  data  on  which  to  ground  subsequent  inquiries, 
and  then  proceeds  to  develop,  unite,  and  complete 
them  by  means  of  his  researches  in  comparative 
philology. 

The  success  attending  the  constant  and  faithful 
application  of  this  analytico-historical  method  of 
induction  caused  him  to  lay  down  in  a  previous 
work*  the  following  propositions  as  incontestable: 
"1.  That  there  is  no  verbal  or  pronominal  root  in 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  which  is  not  completely  identical 
in  primary  form  and  meaning  with  those  of  the 
other  Sanscritico-Shemitish  languages ;  and  that  con- 
sequently the  framework  and  plan  of  all  the  languages 
included  under  this  designation  must  be  in  effect  the 
same.  This  is  not  a  mere  lifeless  unity  of  language, 
but  an  organic  one,  inspired  by  an  animating  prin- 
ciple throughout,  with  development  and  progress, 
growth  and  death,  natural   simplicity  and  unnatural 

*  "Perlensohuiire  aramaiscber  GnomenuDd  Lieder,"  Vorrede, 
pp.  15,  16. 
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artificiality,  like  man  himself.  2.  That  the  opinioa 
maintained  by  the  rational  school  of  the  fossilising 
(Erstarrung)  of  the  Shemitish  roots  in  a  certain 
number  of  consonants  and  syllables  is  without  foun- 
dation, seeing  that  they  are  identical  both  in  form 
and  meaning  with  the  Sansciit.  That  the  alleged 
incapacity  for  composition  in  the  Shemitish  roots 
is  disproved  by  the  historical  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Sanscrit,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  great 
part  of  them  are  composed  of  an  original  theme 
and  a  prepositionai  prefix.  3.  That  these  prepo- 
sitional prefixes  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  roots,  and  which  are  readily  discernible  by 
analysis  in  the  initial  non-radical  syllable,  have,  as 
in  the  other  families  of  tongues,  strictly  defined  and 
permanent  significations,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  themes  themselves,  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
historical  comparison.  4.  That  this  unity  extends 
not  only  through  the  roots,  but  also  through  the 
primary  and  most  predominant  grammatical  for- 
mations ;  in  short  every  afiformative  has  its  history." 
That  the  dazzling  results  of  these  bold  and  in 
general  happy  speculations  have  occasionally  led 
this  indefatigable  scholar  to  too  great  length  in 
slighting  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  we  cannot 
altogether  deny :  yet  it  would  be  doing  his  merits 
signal  justice  were  we  not  to  acknowledge  that  the 
success  which  for  the  most  part  has  crowned  his 
exertions,  clearly  evinces  the  correctness  of  his  views, 
and  also  of  the  plan  which  they  have  induced  him 
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to  adopt.  Indeed,  we  regard  his  work  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  new  system  in  Hebrew  lexicography,  and 
one  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  in  a  short  time  be 
carried  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  principles 
he  has  laid  down  to  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
no  other  language  in  the  world  can  boast.  To 
support  these  remarks  by  copious  and  appropriate 
examples  would  be  an  easy  task,  as  such  are 
furnished  by  almost  every  page  ;  but  as  we  have 
already  reached  the  limits  assigned  by  us  to  thia 
part  of  our  subject,  we  will  merely  state  in  addition 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  on  which  the  lexicographical 
portion  of  the  work  is  conducted,  before  proceeding 
to  a  consideration  of  its  claims  as  a  concordance 
properly  so  called. 

Immediately  under  the  word  to  be  explained,  and 
preceding  the  citation  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
containing  it,  is  placed  its  etymological  history  and 
elucidation  in  Babbinic  Hebrew  and  in  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  part  of  the  exposition,  which  is  written  in 
a  pure  and  elegantly  idiomatic  style,  comprises  the 
traditional  history  of  the  word  and  its  significations 
as  given  by  ancient  Jewish  authorities.  In  the 
Latin,  also  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  this  history 
is  further  carried  out  by  means  of  an  extensive  and 
most  ingenious  comparison  with  its  cognates  in 
sound  and  meaning  among  the  principal  languages 
of  the  Sanscritico-Shemitish  stock,  as  the  Chaldee, 
Syriao,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  &o., 
together  with  the  expressions  by  which  it  is  rendered 
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in  the  Chaldee  Targums,  the  ancient  Greek  versions, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Before  making  our  remarks  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Piirst  in  its  quality  of  concordance,  we  shall  offer 
some  observations  on  the  objects,  plan,  use,  and 
history  of  concordances  to  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

I.  The  objects  of  a  complete  Hebrew  concordance 
require  that  it  should  embrace  the  following 
particulars : — 

1.  All  the  principal  words,  both  notional  and 
relational,  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

2.  All  the  forms  in  which  they  appear. 

3.  All  the  connections  in  which  these  forms  are 
severally  to  be  found  with  the  places  where  they  occur. 

1.  Every  language  possesses,  as  its  material,  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  words.  These  consist 
of  notional  words,  or  such  as  convey  the  idea  either 
of  a  material  or  immaterial  existence,  or  of  an  action 
or  state  of  being ;  and  relational  words,  or  those 
which  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  which  such 
existences  and  actions  bear  to  each  other.  The 
words  of  the  first  class  are  divided  into  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs;  those  of  the  second  are 
collectively  termed  particles. 

These  words  are  either  created  immediately  upon 
the  conception  of  the  ideas  they  convey,  through  the 
agency  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  hence  receive 
the  name  of  primitives  ;  or  they  are  constructed  in 
various  ways  from  the  elements  of  other  words 
already  in  existence  and  representing  some  analogous 
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idea,  whence  they  are  called  derivatives.  Now  as  the 
formation  of  neither  of  these  species  of  words  can 
precede  the  conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  can  at  most  only  be  contemporary  with  such 
conceptions,  the  number  of  words  composing  a  nation's 
language  must  depend  entirely  on  that  of  its  ideas ; 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  nature  of  the  external  world 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  intellectual  cultivation  it  may  receive. 

But  the  circumstances  of  a  people's  existence  are 
subject  to  continual  changes,  which  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  national  idiosyncrasy;  consequently 
its  stock  of  ideas,  and  together  with  them  the  words 
which  serve  as  their  exponents,  will  be  liable  to 
corresponding  fluctuations,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  new  terms,  the  attributing  of  new  significations  to 
the  old,  and  finally  the  rejection  of  them  altogether. 
The  changes  superinduced  in  the  language  of  a  nation 
by  its  external  circumstances  are  not  more  numerous 
than  those  which  result  from  the  improvement  or 
deterioration  of  the  general  state  of  its  intellectual 
culture ;  for  the  mental  faculties  of  a  nation,  like 
those  of  an  individual,  may  either  remain  through 
neglect  in  an  undeveloped  state,  or  be  brought  by 
assiduous  cultivation  to  the  highest  perfection.  And 
hence,  as  long  as  a  people  retain  the  same  language 
for  the  communication  of  their  wants,  feelings,  and 
ideas,  its  richness  or  poverty  will  serve  as  an  exact 
index  to  the  degree  of  development  to  which  the 
national  mind  has  attained. 
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As  all  living  languages  are  in  this  constant  state  of 
mutation,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  lexicons  for 
them  which  shall  remain  even  tolerably  complete 
for  more  than  a  limited  space  of  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrew,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  whose  whole  authentic  remains 
are  contained  in  the  small  number  of  books  composing 
the  Old  Testament.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
important  character  of  the  sacred  writings,  on  the 
knowledge  of  which  our  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness depends,  long  ago  suggested  the  idea  of  making 
a  systematic  collection  of  all  the  words  contained  in 
the  Bible,  with  all  their  forms  and  connections  and  the 
places  in  which  they  are  found,  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
guide  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  sacred 
volume.  A  concordance,  then,  differs  from  a  lexicon 
principally  in  this,  that  while  the  chief  object  of  the 
latter  is  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  various  shades 
of  meaning  which  words  convey,  that  of  the  former  is 
to  show  where  these  words  occur, 

2.  The  notional  words  in  Hebrew  appear  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  produced  by  changes  in  their  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  by  the  addition  of  initial  and  final 
augments.  The  principal  changes  to  which  verbs  are 
subjected  consist  in  the  inflections  made  use  of  to 
distinguish  the  different  species,  modes,  tenses, 
persons,  and  numbers  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Those  which  noims  undergo  are  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  pause  accents,  by  passing  from  the 
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absolute  to  the  construct  state,  and  in  forming  the 
plural  number.  Every  part  of  speech  may  receive 
accessory  letters  of  different  kinds  in  the  shape  of 
prefixes  and  aflBxes.  In  the  concordance  all  the  forms 
to  which  these  changes  and  additions  give  rise  should 
constitute  distinct  heads  arranged  in  a  proper  order ; 
so  that  any  one  of  them  may  instantly  be  found,  and 
the  number  of  times  it  occurs  ascertained. 

3.  As  the  significations  of  words  are  affected  in  no 
shght  degree  by  their  various  connections,  it  is 
requisite,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the 
concordance  should  give  these  connections  also,  by 
quoting  with  suflBcient  fulness  the  passages  in  which 
a  word  is  contained ;  and  in  order  that  the  inquirer 
may  be  enabled  to  turn  to  their  places  in  the  text  for 
his  further  satisfaction,  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  references  to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  whence 
they  are  taken. 

II.  Having  now  briefly  described  what  the  objects 
embraced  by  a  concordance  render  necessary  that  it 
should  contain,  we  next  proceed  to  a  delineation  of 
the  plan  on  which  it  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
facilitate  its  use  to  the  utmost.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  author  must  decide  upon  what  is  to  consti- 
tute the  governing  principle  of  the  whole  arrangement 
— whether  signification  or  grammatical  form.  He  has 
next  to  determine  upon  the  order  in  which  to  dispose 
the  words,  viz.,  whether  to  commence  with  the  simple 
forms  of  a  primitive  word  and  its  derivatives,  and  then 
give  the  different  shapes  arising  from  inflection  and 
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from  the  reception  of  prefixes  and  afl&xes ;  or  whether 
first  to  go  through  all  the  forms  of  the  primitive,  and 
afterwards  those  of  each  derivative  in  regular  suc- 
cession. The  proper  arrangement  of  the  quotations 
also  demands  some  consideration ;  since  various 
reasons  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  placing  the  books 
in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  in  that  of 
the  periods  in  which  they  were  composed.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  points  which  must 
engage  the  attention  of  the  compiler  of  a  Hebrew 
concordance  ;  and  on  the  justness  of  his  conclusions 
with  regard  to  them  the  utility  of  his  work  will  in 
great  measure  depend. 

In  stating  our  own  views  on  the  subject  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  a  plan 
founded  on  the  scientific  principle  of  disposing  words 
in  the  order  of  their  grammatical  development,  and 
combining,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Thus,  the 
verb  should  be  divided  into  its  several  species  of  Kal, 
Niph'hal,  Pi'hel,  Pu'hal,  Hiph'hil,  Hoph'hal,  and 
Hithpa'hel,  and  each  treated  separately  in  course. 
The  modes  of  each  species  should  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order  :  the  Indicative,  comprising  the 
preterite  and  future  tenses ;  the  Imperative,  which 
being  formed  from  the  future,  should  be  placed 
immediately  after  it ;  the  Infinitive ;  and  lastly  the 
Participle,  which  as  well  as  the  infinitive  is  a  verbal 
noun,  and  receives  for  the  most  part  the  same  prefixes 
and  suffixes  as  other  nouns. 
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The  two  tenses  should  be  subjected  to  a  further 
subdivision  depending  on  number  and  person,  and 
arranged  as  follows:  first,  the  third  pers.  masc. 
sing.,  since  it  usually  constitutes  the  root  of  the  verb ; 
next,  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing. ;  then,  the  sec.  pers. 
masc.  sing.,  &c.,  as  laid  down  in  most  grammars  of 
the  language.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  same 
arrangement  should  be  observed  in  the  future  tense, 
since  no  regular  disposition  of  the  persons  can  be 
effected  by  observing  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
preformatives.  The  persons  of  each  tense  are  to  be 
subdivided  according  to  their  vowel  changes  and  the 
suffixes  they  may  receive,  and  these  again  according 
to  their  prefixes.  The  imperative  is  to  be  treated  in 
all  respects  like  the  future. 

The  infinitives  and  participles  should  be  divided 
into  absolute  and  construct,  and  the  latter  also  into 
singular  and  plural.  Besides  these  divisions,  to 
which  all  other  nouns  are  to  be  subjected,  participles 
and  adjectives  are  still  further  subdivided  into 
masculine  and  feminine.  Suffixes  and  prefixes  give 
rise  to  new  subdivisions  in  the  nouns  as  well  as  in  the 
verbs. 

The  order,  then,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  a 
verb  and  the  nouns  derived  from  it  will  succeed  each 
other  according  to  this  method  is  as  follows :  First 
we  have  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  preterite  Kal  of 
the  verb,  as,  for  instance,  ?Pi^,  and  immediately  under 
it  the  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  appears.  The 
next  is  the  form  ?9i5,  which  differs  from  the  preceding 
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only  by  a  vowel  change  atrising  from  the  reception  of 
a  pause-accent ;  here,  too,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
the  quotations  containing  the  word  are  placed  directly 
beneath  it.  The  same  word  is  again  given,  accom- 
panied by  its  prefixes;  thus  '^'^Q,  ?0j?1..  It  next 
appears  with  the  pronominal  suffixes,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  persons,  first,  second,  and  third  ; 
and  each,  like  the  nude  form,  with  its  prefixes,  e.g. 
1.  '3^9?,  *3^ppn,  ^A^pfvi ;  2  m.  i?pp,,  Ac.,  Ac.  When 
the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  of  the  verb  is  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  third  pers.  fem.  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  persons  and  both 
numbers  of  the  preterite,  future,  and  imperative  of 
the  Eal  species. 

After  the  imperative  are  placed  the  verbal  nouns 
belonging  to  the  species,  viz.,  the  infinitive  and 
participle.  The  infinitive  is  given  first  in  the  nude 
form  of  the  absolute,  as  'b^^  and  then  with  n  inter- 
rogative and  1  conjunctive.  This  is  followed  by  the 
construct  state,  first  with  the  prepositions  ?,  ?,  ?,  IP 
alone ;  and  next  with  the  personal  pronouns  both 
without  and  with  the  prepositions,  thus  VPI?,  vPR?, 
^^P";?,  &c.  ;  I^P'?,  "^"^Pi??,  &c.,  &c.  Of  the  participles 
active  and  passive  the  masculine  form  is  gone  through 
first,  both  singular  and  plural,  and  afterwards  the 
feminine ;  both  numbers  being  subjected  to  a  sub- 
division according  to  their  suffixes  and  prefixes, 
similar  to  that  of  the  infinitive. 

All   the   forms  belonging  to  Kal  being  thus  ex- 
hausted,   the  remaining  species  are  treated  in  the 
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same  manner,  until  the  entire  verb  has  been  disposed 
of.  The  derivative  nouns  from  the  same  root  are 
then  taken  up,  beginning  with  the  simplest  and  ending 
with  the  most  complex :  accordingly  we  have  first 
those  which  are  derived  from  the  root  by  a  mere 
vowel  change,  next  those  which  receive  a  prefor- 
mative  or  afiformative  letter  or  syllable,  and  lastly 
such  as  take  both. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  Bible  should  succeed 
each  other  in  the  order  of  chronology,  as  this  will  assist 
the  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  the  various  senses  in  which  a  word  may  be  employed. 

III.  The  above  is  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode  which 
should  be  pursued  in  constructing  a  Hebrew  con* 
cordance  so  as  to  be  most  conveniently  and  profitably 
consulted.  We  have  now  to  speak  concerning  the 
ttses  to  which  a  properly  executed  work  of  this 
description  is  capable  of  being  applied.  In  so  doing, 
our  remarks  will  apply  to  the  assistance  it  gives  {1)> 
to  an  editor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  affording, 
the  best  means  of  restoring  and  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  text;  (2)  to  the  Hebrew  lexicographer  and 
grammarian ;  (3)  to  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  and 
to  biblical  students  in  general. 

1.  The  most  important  service  which  a  concord- 
ance renders  to  the  editor  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  is  that 
of  enabling  him,  by  consulting  the  fragments  of  the 
Masora,  to  apply  at  once  to  the  original  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  true  orthography  of  doubt- 
ful words,  instead  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
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blindly  following  in  the  track  of  his  predecessors, 
perpetuating,  if  not  indeed  aggravating,  the  errors 
they  may  have  committed.  In  order  to  place  this 
fact  in  its  clearest  light,  we  will  here  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Masora  itself. 

The  word  Masora  (miDO),  or  Masoreth  (r-moo),  sig- 
nifying tradition,  is  used  to  denote  a  collection  of 
critical  remarks  relative  to  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  was 
settled  by  the  High  Synod,  an  assembly  of  the  most 
wise  and  learned  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  consti- 
tuted immediately  after  the  return  from  the  Baby-  . 
Ionian  captivity,  with  Ezra,  the  high  priest,  at  their  flfl 
head.  These  are  said  to  have  collected  the  numerous 
ancient  traditions  respecting  the  divisions,  verses, 
words,  letters,  and  points  of  the  Bible,  and  to  have 
employed  them  in  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  restoring  it,  if  possible,  to 
its  pristine  purity,  and  of  guarding  against  its  subse- 
quent deterioration.  The  mass  of  ancient  critical 
remarks  thus  brought  together,  with  the  additions 
made  to  them  by  the  members  of  the  Synod,  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  and  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Judea  until  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing was  removed  to  Babylon.  There,  according  to 
the  Jewish  Chronicles,  it  continued  to  flourish  for  a 
space  of  eight  hundred  years,  when  at  length  the 
schools  were  broken  up,  and  the  learned  men  scat- 
tered through   Spain    and    other    parts  of    Europe. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
fragments  of  the  Masora  were  collected,  revised,  and 
published  by  E,  Jacob  ben  Hhayim  in  the  Eabbinical 
Bible  printed  by  Daniel  Bomberg  at  Venice. 

The  Masora  is  divided  into  greater  and  less;  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  there  are  two  Masoras,  which 
respectively  bear  these  appellations.  The  greater 
Masora,  which  formerly  constituted  a  large  inde- 
pendent work,  is  printed  in  Bomberg's  Bible  in  the 
margin  of  the  text,  both  above  and  beneath  it,  and 
likewise  down  the  side  when  the  brevity  of  the 
Rabbinical  commentary  leaves  room.  It  states  the 
number  of  times  that  words  of  uncommon  occurrence 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  whole 
Bible ;  how  often  words  appear  in  unusual  connections ; 
how  often  they  receive  certain  vowels  and  accents ; 
and  how  often  words  usually  written  fully,  i.e.,  with 
one  of  the  semi- vowels,  are  to  be  found  defective  or 
without  them,  and  vice  versd.  It  also  points  out  the 
K'ri  and  the  C'thibh,  and  records  the  number  of 
sections,  verses,  words,  and  even  letters,  in  each  book 
and  in  the  entire  Bible.  The  lesser  Masora  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  greater,  and  is  commonly  placed 
between  the  text  and  the  Eabbinical  commentaries.  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  numeral  letters  and  abbrevia- 
tions, showing  how  often  certain  words  occur  in  the 
Bible,  but  without  quoting  or  referring  to  the  pas- 
sages where  they  are  found,  except  in  the  case  of 
such  as  appear  only  twice.  The  greater  Masora  gives 
the  passages,  although  not  their  places. 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Jewish  writers 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Masoretic 
scholia,  and  to  account  for  the  various  readings  they 
exhibit,  without  at  the  same  time  impugning  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  The  principal  opinions 
broached  by  them  on  this  subject  are  as  follows : — 

Aphodi,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  grammatical 
treatise,  says  that  "  Ezra,  the  high  priest,  endeavoured 
to  correct  all  the  faults  of  manuscripts,  as  did  also  to 
the  utmost  of  their  abilities  the  learned  men  who 
succeeded  him,  in  order  that  they  might  hand  them 
down  to  us  in  a  perfect  state.  To  this  end  they  num- 
bered the  sections,  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the 
Bible,  noting  those  words  which  were  written  fully, 
defectively,  and  irregularly,  together  with  the  different 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  them.  All  these 
observations  they  collected  into  books,  which  form  the 
fragments  of  the  Masora ;  and  in  those  places  where 
they  found  mistakes  or  disputes  they  put  the  various 
readings  in  the  form  of  K'ri  and  C'thibh." 

With  this  statement  Eimhhi  in  the  main  agrees. 
In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  he  observes :  "  It  would 
appear  that  these  words  (viz.,  those  with  respect  to 
-which  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
Masora)  were  found  variously  written  in  different 
manuscripts  :  for  during  the  first  captivity  the  sacred 
books  became  lost  or  corrupted,  and  the  learned  men 
died ;  so  that  when  the  High  Synod,  who  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  text,  found  their  manuscripts  to 
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disagree,  they  followed  the  majority  in  the  text,  and 
placed  the  variations  in  the  margin." 

This  theory  of  Aphodi  and  Kimhhi,  however,  is 
strongly  opposed  by  Abarbanel  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  Jeremiah,  where  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  Ist.  How  can  any  one  believe  and 
maintain  that  Ezra  could  possibly  have  found  the 
Book  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  defective  cm: 
corrupt — that  Book  of  which,  if  a  single  word  or 
letter  be  wanting,  no  use  can  ever  be  made?  yet 
according  to  these  writers  there  must  be  wanting 
many  letters ! 

"  2ndly.  If  it  were  true  that  after  Ezra's  having 
found  in  the  manuscripts  corrupt  or  doubtful  words, 
he,  being  uncertain  as  to  which  was  the  true  reading, 
placed  one  in  the  text  and  the  other  in  the  margin,  or 
pointed  the  words  in  the  text  according  to  a  reading 
different  from  that  indicated  by  the  letters,  wherefore 
do  we  always  adhere  to  the  K'ri  and  disregard  the 
C'thibh  ?  or  wherefore  did  Ezra  always  point  accord- 
ing to  the  K'ri  ?  and  if  he  considered  those  to  be  the 
genuine  readings,  why  did  he  not  insert  them  in  the 
text,  and  place  the  C'thibh  in  the  margin  ? 

"  3rdly.  If  the  K'ri  and  C'thibh  owe  their  origin  to 
the  corruptions  that  took  place  during  the  Captivity, 
and  thus  be  the  work  of  mere  accident,  whence  comes 
it  that  the  same  word  appears  in  different  places  with 
the  same  K'ri  and  C'thibh  ?  Thus,  for  example,  we 
frequently  find  CKSr  in  the  K'ri  for  D"'*Dl?  in  the  C'thibh, 
mya  for  ira ;  and  always  nnino  for  n'h^V,  and  rm3B^  for 
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"^TMhx^,  which  cannot  assuredly  be  the  result  of 
chance." 

The  conclusion  to  which  Abarbanel  comes  is  that 
Ezra  and  his  contemporaries  found  the  Book  of  the 
Law  in  a  perfect  condition.  He  supposes  that  Ezra, 
before  settling  the  vowel-points,  accents,  and  the 
division  into  verses,  subjected  the  text  to  a  thorough 
revision ;  and  that  those  words  which  exhibited  some 
singularity  of  form  or  construction  he  either  considered 
as  written  so  intentionally  and  with  some  mysterious 
import,  on  which  account  he  left  them  as  they  stood 
in  the  text,  and  placed  in  the  margin  the  word  or  form 
which  grammatical  analogy  or  the  context  seemed  to 
require  ;  or  possibly  he  regarded  them  as  arising  from 
negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  proper  orthography,  in 
short,  as  errors  of  the  prophet's  own  making  (t3>^B>n 
'JsSd  N^vn  DiJB'D),  and  therefore,  not  venturing  to 
alter  the  writings  of  those  who  spoke  by  inspiration, 
inserted  in  the  margin  his  corrections,  in  making 
which  he  doubtless  only  followed  the  opinions  of 
antiquity  which  had  reached  him  by  tradition. 

This  writer  is  opposed  in  turn  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Hhayim,  the  editor  of  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible. 
Although  he  agrees  with  Abarbanel  in  rejecting  the 
supposition  of  Aphodi  and  Kimhhi,  that  Ezra  found 
the  manuscripts  to  dififer  from  each  other ;  yet  he  will 
not  allow  that  the  K'ri  could  in  any  way  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Ezra,  it  being  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud,  which  declares  that  Moses  received 
them  on  Mount  Sinai.     Thus  R.  Gedalya,  in   Shal- 
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sheleth  Hakkabala,  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
these  things  (i.e.,  those  of  which  the  Masora  treats) 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  and  afterwards 
neglected  and  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  or  else 
they  were  never  committed  to  writing,  until  the 
members  of  the  Great  Synod  performed  that  service, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  Israel."  The  same 
sentiments  are  delivered  by  R.  Isaac  in  the  Mikra 
Sopherim. 

From  this,  says  Ben  Hhayim,  it  is  evident  that  the 
K'ri  are  to  be  considered  as  a  series  of  observations  on 
certain  strange  forms  of  the  C'thibh,  collected  indeed 
and  applied  by  Ezra,  but  proceeding  from  Mosea 
himself  ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  Abarbanel,  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  the  carelessness  of  the 
prophets,  is  scarcely  worthy  a  serious  refutation.  For 
how  can  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the  inspired 
penmen  were  liable  to  error  from  such  a  cause  ?  and 
if  they  had  suffered  an  occasional  orthographical 
mistake  to  escape  them  in  the  ardour  of  composition, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  afterwards 
have  taken  the  pains  to  correct  them  ?  Yet  we  find 
the  same  K'ri  and  C'thibh  repeatedly  occurring  in 
Jeremiah,  whose  prophecy  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  these  various  readings  ! 

Again,  in  the  tract  Sopherim  (ch.  6)  it  is  stated  that 
three  manuscripts  were  found  by  Ezra ;  that  in  one  of 
them  was  written  mp  ^nSx  pM3,  and  in  the  other  two 
'1J1  ni)Vl2,  upon  which  he  adopted  the  latter  reading 
and  disregarded  the  former.     So,  too,  he  found  in  one 
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manuscript  Sntb^  '33  *l31t3T  hn),  and  in  the  remaining 
two  hti-«:r>  1:2  >"?»XK  :>N1,  and  in  like  manner  decided 
according  to  the  majority.  From  this  R.  Jacob  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  against  the  opinion  of  Abarbanel  that 
Ezra  wrote  the  K'ri  because  he  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  G'thibh ;  for,  says  he,  if  this  were  true, 
why  did  he  not,  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  con- 
sult the  manuscripts  in  his  possession,  and  follow  the 
testimony  of  the  majority  ?  And  if  all  the  manuscripts 
agreed,  why  did  he  not  show  how  those  words  are  to 
be  read  in  the  synagogue  roll,  concerning  which  it  is 
commanded  that  not  one  letter  be  pronounced  which 
is  not  written?  Again,  if  Ezra  were  in  reaUty  the 
author  of  the  K'ri,  how  could  the  custom  which  now 
obtains  ever  have  arisen,  of  reading  in  accordance 
with  it  and  neglecting  the  G'thibh,  which  all  acknow- 
ledge to  have  proceeded  from  the  finger  of  God  ?  In 
this  way  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  agreebly  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  that  all  the  K'ri  and  G'thibh 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  excepting  the 
instances  mentioned  in  the  tract  Sopherim,  where 
Ezra  was  in  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy 
of  manuscripts,  and  followed  the  majority. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  and  con- 
sequent high  authority,  which  are  thus  ascribed  to 
the  Masora,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  Masora  and  the  Talmud  disagree.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  tract  Nidda;  "In  the  passage 
vn33  033'  cnix  amn)  (Lev.  xv.  10),  the  word  timn) 
is  written  defectively  " ;   but  the   Masora  affirms  it 
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to  be  written  fully.  In  the  tract  Shabbath,  Eabbi 
Huna  says,  "  In  the  word  DTinro  (1  Sam.  ii.  24) 
the  plural  termination  is  defective."  Jarchi  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  this,  and  declares  it  to  be 
erroneous ;  since  the  most  correct  editions  give  the 
word  fully  D''T'D1;d,  and  the  great  Masora  makes  no 
mention  of  its  being  defective.  Jarchi,  however, 
was  not  warranted  in  contravening  the  statement 
of  E.  Huna  on  this  latter  account,  since  he  himself 
is  frequently  found  to  differ  from  the  Masora ;  and 
in  this  he  is  by  no  means  alone  among  the  Babbinical 
writers. 

In  consequence  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Talmudists  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Masora,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  min^  yo,  or  hedge 
around  the  law,  it  has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  an 
authority  superior  to  the  Talmud  itself.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  concur  in  assigning  to  the  Masora 
the  high  antiquity  claimed  for  it,  or  in  considering 
the  various  readings  which  it  points  out  as  indica- 
tive of  certain  mysterious  significations,  we  are  still 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  unwearied  assiduity  of 
those  men,  whoever  they  were,  who  exerted  their 
best  efforts  in  endeavouring  to  remove  from  the 
written  word  of  God  the  slight  yet  numerous  im- 
perfections by  which  it  had  gradually  become 
defaced.  The  Masora,  in  fact,  is  a  most  important 
and  useful  collection  of  ancient  critical  remarks,  the 
constant  consultation  of  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  editor  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  who  is 
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inspired  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  improving 
upon  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him ;  for  the  mind  gifted  with  the  highest  critical 
powers  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Talmudic  axiom :  the  older  the  tradition,  the  greater 
its  authenticity  (iT'anD  na*  Mn  ITino  ja'ST  ^d). 

But  how  are  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Masora  to 
be  penetrated,  and  its  abundant  materials  rendered 
accessible  for  use?  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  guide,  and  such 
a  guide  is  the  concordance.  By  means  of  it  the 
inquirer  is  enabled  to  ascertain,  from  the  forms  and 
connections  of  the  words  referred  to  by  the  Masora, 
their  places  in  the  Bible ;  and  is  thus  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  relying  upon  the  correctness  and 
completeness  of  the  testimony  of  others.  The 
learned  Ben  Hhayim  thus  expresses  his  sense  of 
the  services  rendered  him  by  E.  Nathan's  Con- 
cordance (of  which  hereafter)  in  making  use  of  the 
Masora,  as  well  as  in  collecting  its  fragments  from 
the  different  manuscripts  in  which  it  was  contained : — 

"  In  performing  the  revision  of  the  biblical  text, 
the  task  of  finding  out  the  verses  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me,  without  knowing  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  by  heart,  which  I  do  not ;  so  that  if  I 
had  not  had  the  assistance  of  a  book  called  a  con- 
cordance, which  a  learned  man,  R.  Isaac  Nathan  by 
name,  about  forty  years  ago  composed  and  printed 
here  at  Venice,  I  must  have  resigned  my  under- 
taking.    This  is  a  precious  work,  which  enumerates 
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and  explains  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,, 
placing  every  noun  and  verb  with  its  like,  and 
stating  at  the  head  the  meaning  or  meanings  of 
each  word,  according  to  which  the  different  passages 
are  divided  and  enumerated,  with  references  to  book,, 
chapter,  and  verse ;  so  that  one  may  find  any  word 
both  quickly  and  easily.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  work  are  incalculable,  and  without  it  the  Masora 
cannot  be  made  use  of:  for  if  we  wish  to  find  a 
verse  which  it  (the  Masora)  quotes,  we  know  not  in 
what  book  it  is  to  be  sought ;  and  should  we  happen 
to  know  the  book,  we  have  still  to  hunt  out  the 
section  and  the  verse.  Whoever  possesses  this- 
book  can  dispense  with  Kimhhi's  Otsar  Hashshora- 
shim :  *  in  short,  deprived  of  its  aid,  I  never  could 
have  performed  what  I  have." 

The  utility  of  the  concordance  is  not  limited  ta 
furnishing  good  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
it  likewise  extends  to  the  obtaining  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  contents.  This  it  accomplishes 
in  good  measure  by  the  aid  it  affords  the  Hebrew 
lexicographer.  We  shall,  perhaps,  make  ourselvea 
better  understood  if  we  commence  our  remarks  on 
this  topic  by  concisely  stating  the  objects  which 
the  lexicographer  should  have  in  view,  and  the  means 
at  his  command  for  effecting  them. 

The  principal  objects,  then,  of  the  Hebrew  lexico- 
grapher should  be  to  ascertain  the  primitive  words 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  high  estimation  in  which 
this  lexicon  is  held  among  the  Jews. 
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or  roots  of  the  language ;  to  exhibit  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  development  the  derivatives  which 
spring  from  them ;  to  state  the  primary  and  secondary 
significations  of  each  of  these  classes  of  words ;  and 
to  show  the  degree  of  relationship  which  the  various 
meanings  of  words  from  the  same  root  bear  to  each 
other  and  to  the  primitive  idea. 

In  order  to  comply  with  these  numerous  requisi- 
tions (supposing  him  to  be  without  the  assistance 
of  any  previous  work  of  the  kind),  he  must  begin 
by  seeking  out  all  the  words  in  the  Bible,  and 
arranging  them  under  their  several  roots  in  the 
order  of  their  derivation  and  inflection.  This  done, 
he  has  next  to  ascertain  their  precise  significations, 
in  which  he  is  aided  by  the  meanings  of  words  from 
cognate  roots ;  the  context,  which  frequently  either 
settles  the  meaning  of  a  word  beyond  a  doubt,  or 
furnishes  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  towards 
a  decision ;  the  ancient  versions  and  commentaries, 
which  often  contain  important  traditional  informa- 
tion, reaching  back  to  the  period  when  the  language 
was  yet  a  living  one  ;  and  lastly,  the  cognate  dialects, 
which  the  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the 
science  of  comparative  philology  renders  of  immense 
utility. 

Of  all  the  means  which  the  lexicographer  has 
thus  at  his  disposal,  those  afforded  by  the  Bible 
itself,  in  exhibiting  all  the  forms  and  connections 
in  which  words  are  employed,  undoubtedly  rank 
the  first.    And  it  is  only  when  this  evidence  has 
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been  carefully  consulted  that  other  sources  of  in- 
formation are  to  be  resorted  to,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  testimony  when  sufficiently 
full  and  explicit,  or  of  completing  it  when  defec- 
tive. One  who,  neglecting  this  fundamental  pre- 
cept, hastens  to  other  quarters  in  search  of  aid, 
before  having  completely  ascertained  and  duly 
considered  that  which  the  sacred  volume  offers 
for  its  own  elucidation,  runs  into  imminent  danger, 
inivV  vh^  enipn  ^3*ni  cnt  n*3nS,  "  of  leading  strangers 
into  the  holy  temple  without  need,"  an  error  which 
has  already  been  too  often  committed,  and  is  even 
now  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  some  primitive 
words  have  few  or  no  derivatives,  while  from  others 
a  large  number  are  formed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Again,  in  some  cases  derivative  words  are 
found  to  have  survived  their  primitives,  which  can 
now  be  discovered  only  by  analogy,  or  by  having 
recourse  to  the  cognate  tongues.  A  word  has  often 
many  different  shades  of  meaning,  which  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  connections  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  significations,  too,  of  the  various 
forms  which  a  word  assumes,  as,  for  example,  the 
several  species  of  the  verb,  often  differ  essentially 
from  each  other;  while  those  of  its  derivatives  are 
still  more  widely  separated.  These  derivative  words 
and  meanings,  however,  must  all,  if  possible,  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  natural  relation  to  each  other  as  well  as 
to  the  original  word  and  its  primary  signification. 
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The  means  for  prosecuting  the  inquiries  necessaxy 
to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  this  object  are 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  concordance. 
For,  besides  exhibiting  all  the  words  of  the  Bible 
with  their  connections  and  the  places  where  found, 
it  is  also  of  essential  service  in  consulting  the 
Ancient  Jewish  glosses  and  interpretations.  These, 
although  containing  much  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  lexicographical  purposes,  are  yet  composed 
with  such  a  total  want  of  system  that  access 
to  the  valuable  hints  they  afford  respecting  the 
-etymology  of  words  can  often  be  obtained  only  by 
means  of  a  concordance;  the  reason  being  that  a 
word  is  often  passed  by  several  times  without  re- 
mark, and  is  afterwards  commented  upon  when 
-occurring  in  some  subsequent  passage. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  concordance  to  the 
Hebrew  grammarian.  As  far  as  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  words,  and  the  modifi- 
•cations  of  meaning  accompanying  the  changes  in 
form  which  take  place  in  the  process,  the  several 
duties  of  the  lexicographer  and  grammarian  may 
be  said  to  coincide.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
latter  is  required  to  ascertain  the  laws  on  which 
depend  the  orthographical  changes  arising  during 
inflection,  and  to  account  on  natural  principles  for 
the  origin  of  such  forms  as  may  deviate  more  or 
less  from  those  in  which  the  genius  of  the  language 
usually  exhibits  itself.  Besides  these  subjects  of 
inquiry,  which  belong  to  the    department    of    ety- 
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mology,  the  grammarian  has  also  to  investigate  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  use  of  all  these  forms 
and  inflections  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
various  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  which 
constitute  what  is  called  the  syntax. 

Now  the  facts  from  which  a  knowledge  of  these 
principles  as  relates  to  the  Hebrew  language  is  to  be 
derived,  lie  scattered  through  the  Bible ;  and  they 
must  first  be  collected  and  systematised  before  the 
grammarian  can  hope  to  obtain  that  comprehensive 
view  of  them  which  is  indispensable  to  his  success. 
Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rules  on  which  the 
inflections  of  nouns  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  a 
number  of  individuals  of  this  part  of  speech  through 
all  the  modifications  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
But  what  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  would  it 
require,  to  hunt  for  them  through  a  book  of  such 
extent  as  the  Hebrew  Bible !  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  similar  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  verbs,  owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
forms,  would  be,  if  not  insurmountable,  at  least 
incomparably  greater.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
inflections  of  the  language,  the  abnormal  forms,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  must  also  be  stated  and 
explained  in  the  grammar ;  yet  how  is  this  to  be  done 
in  a  proper  manner  unless  every  passage  be  known  in 
which  a  given  word  in  any  of  its  forms  occur  ?  The 
concordance  alone  can  give  the  information  required. 

3.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  concordance  serves  as 
the  foundation  to  Hebrew  lexicons  and  grammars, 
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and  is  consequently  superior  in  authority  to  them  all, 
it  follows  that  it  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
biblical  interpreter,  whose  success  in  elucidating  the 
Scriptures  depends  in  good  measure  on  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  contained.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the 
intelligent  interpreter  consists  chiefly  in  bringing  for- 
ward new  suggestions  on  difficult  points,  and  in  sup- 
porting them  by  the  appropriate  citation  of  parallel 
passages,  which  makes  the  Bible  its  own  expositor  ; 
for  this  the  concordance  is  peculiarly  intended.  He 
will  also  find  it  of  great  assistance  in  turning  to  the 
productions  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentators, 
which,  owing  to  their  absence  of  method,  would 
otherwise  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  consult. 

The  use  of  the  concordance  in  an  exegetical  point 
of  view  is  not  confined  to  the  finished  Hebrew  scholar, 
who  aims  at  carrying  forward  the  science  of  the 
language ;  it  extends  also  to  the  far  more  numerous 
class  of  students  who  have  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  it  to  enable  them  to  consult,  and  even  peruse 
their  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  who  do  not  possess  that 
familiar  acquaintance  with  its  minutiae  which  alono 
can  confer  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  cases  with 
certainty  respecting  grammatical  forms.  The  liabihty 
of  such  to  error  is  greatest  with  respect  to  the  most 
important  part  of  speech,  viz.,  the  verbs,  of  which 
there  are  a  multitude  of  similar  and  abnormal  forms, 
the  confounding  of  which  may  lead  to  serious  errors  of 
interpretation.     A  concordance  in  a  great  measure 
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obviates  these  difficulties ;  since,  by  presenting  the 
student  in  regular  order  with  all  the  forms  of  every 
word,  it  affords  an  instantaneous  solution  of  many  a 
doubt,  which  he  might  be  unable  to  solve  by  means  of 
the  grammar  and  lexicon  alone. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the  utility  of 
the  concordance  to  diiferent  classes  of  scholars,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  it  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  apparatus  of  biblical  learning.  This  has  so 
long  been  apparent  to  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
subject,  that  even  while  the  art  of  printing  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  the  undertaking  of  large  and 
expensive  publications  was  attended  with  much 
greater  difficulty  and  risk  of  pecuniary  loss  than  at 
the  present  day,  we  find  voluminous  concordances  in 
different  languages  issuing  from  the  Press,  whose 
magnitude  and  laborious  execution  challenges  our 
admiration. 

4.  We  will  now  complete  what  we  have  to  say  on 
concordances  in  general  by  a  short  history  of  such 
works  to  the  present  time.  And  as  our  principal 
object  in  undertaking  this  sketch  is  to  give  an  account 
of  concordances  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  will  first 
briefly  mention  those  compiled  for  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the  Hebrew 
concordances,  and  then  confine  our  observations  to 
the  latter. 

The  author  of  the  first  Latin  concordance,  or  rather 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  one,  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  little  more,  was  Antonio  de  Padua,  a  Spanish 
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Franciscan,  who  lived  during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  IX,,  and  who  for  his  wonderful  facility  in 
quoting  the  Scriptures  received  from  that  Pope  the 
title  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  He  died  in  1231.  The 
second  concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  which  indeed  was 
the  first  worthy  of  the  name,  was  the  production  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Hugo,  considered  by  many  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  existing  division  of  the 
Bible  into  chapters,  and  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1262.  His  work  included  only  the  common  nouns 
and  verbs.  The  third  of  the  kind  was  that  of  P6re 
Arloto,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Adolphus,  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  With  him  was  contemporary  Conrad  of 
Halberstadt,  a  German  priest  and  professor  of 
theology,  who  rendered  the  concordance  more  com- 
plete by  the  introduction  of  the  particles.  This 
department,  however,  remained  in  an  extremely 
defective  state  until  the  year  1430,  when  Johannes 
de  Segovia,  a  Toledan  canon,  published  one  contain- 
ing the  particles  alone,  which  cost  himself  and  an 
assistant  the  labour  of  five  years. 

The  first  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  that 
composed  by  Rabbi  Isaac*  Nathan,  who  was  occupied 

•  In  the  title  of  his  work  he  is  styled  R.  Mordecai  Nathan, 
and  in  the  preface  R.  Isaac.  This  discrepancy  is  conjectured 
by  Buxtorf,  with  great  probability,  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
severe  sickness,  during  which  he  changed  his  name  ;  a  practice 
observed  even  among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  and  which  is 
prescribed  in  the  Talmud,  with  the  view  that  the  sufferer  may 
thenceforth  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  new  being,  and  thus  be 
delivered  from  the  fate  to  which  he  appeared  devoted. 
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in  the  work  ten  years,  and  completed  it  in  1448. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  himself  in  the 
preface,  it  was  a  mere  translation  or  counterpart  of  a 
Latin  concordance,  which  E.  Gedalya  in  his  historical 
work,  the  Shalsheleth  Hakkabala,  affirms  to  have  been 
that  of  Arloto.  The  principal  inducement  to  this 
undertaking,  as  B.  Nathan  assures  us,  was,  that  he 
might  furnish  his  co-religionists  with  a  controversial 
weapon  which  had  been  employed  against  himself  by 
Christian  theologians  with  the  greatest  effect.  So 
high  was  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  a  work,  and 
so  earnestly  did  he  desire  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
people,  that  he  confesses  himself  to  have  hastened  its 
publication  at  the  expense  of  its  completeness. 

We  find  accordingly,  on  examining  the  work,  that  it 
contains  only  the  principal  words  of  the  language,  the 
verbs  and  nouns.  The  omission  of  ^e  particles  he 
endeavours  to  excuse,  partly  on  the  ground  of  their 
want  of  independent  signification,  and  partly  on  that 
of  the  immense  number  of  times  they  occur,  which 
would  have  rendered  their  insertion  a  task  infinitely 
tedious  and  laborious.  For  this  reason  also  he  omits 
the  proper  names.  The  execution  of  the  work  does 
not  betray  those  marks  of  haste  which  the  author's 
impatience  in  urging  it  forward  might  lead  us  to 
expect ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  its  plan, 
which  is  both  ill-digested  and  inconvenient.  Of  this 
the  following  sketch  will  suffice. 

The  roots  are  in  large  square  characters  without 
points,  and  accompanied  by  their  meanings  in  Babbinio 
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Hebrew.  Under  each  one  are  arranged  all  the  words 
belonging  to  it,  without  any  other  regard  to  system 
than  the  placing  of  them  according  to  the  books  of  the 
Bible  in  which  they  are  found.  Thus,  for  example, 
under  the  root  n3N  is  first  given  the  head  n^CJOa 
{Genesis),  and  immediately  after  it  all  the  passages 
of  this  book  which  contain  any  form  of  any  word 
belonging  to  iiti,  with  references  at  the  side  to 
chapter  and  verse  in  Hebrew  numerals ;  next  follow 
«11  the  passages  from  Exodus  under  the  head  nine', 
and  afterwards,  in  regular  succession,  those  from  the 
remaining  books.  A  feature  of  the  work  which  we 
have  not  yet  noticed  is  that,  whenever  a  root  has  two 
or  more  significations,  each  of  them  is  made  to  consti- 
tute a  great  division,  under  which  are  placed  all  the 
passages  in  which,  according  to  the  author's  opinion, 
that  particular  meaning  obtains.  In  carrying  out  this 
part  of  his  plan  he  appears  to  have  experienced  no^,« 
inconsiderable  degree  of  difficulty ;  for,  besides  placing 
words  under  the  wi'ong  signification,  which  he  not 
unfrequently  does,  we  find  that  he  sometimes  inserts 
the  same  passage  under  different  heads,  as  though 
unable  or  unwilling  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  one. 
Words  which  are  derived  from  roots  formed  by  the 
Edition  of  different  weak  letters  and  liquids  to  a 
common  biliteral  theme,  and  bearing  the  same  general 
meaning,  are  placed  by  the  author  together  under  the 
triliteral  most  in  use  ;  in  this  manner  he  intermingles 
•words  from  b^n  and  b>:k,  from  Bn3  and  U2\  from  nc'* 
and  2'e^i,  from  y^p  and  nrp,  &c.     Since  his  chief  object 


was  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  find  a  given  word  or 
passage,  he  takes  no  notice  of  words  written  fully 
or  defectively,  or  of  the  K'ri  or  C'thibh.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  having  not  yet  been  divided  into  chapters,  he 
makes  use  of  the  divisions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
which  he  found  in  his  original ;  the  references  to- 
them  are  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  yet  they 
are  far  from  abounding  to  the  degree  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  book  was  published. 

One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  B.  Nathan's  plan 
is  that  of  arranging  words  in  the  order  of  the  place* 
where  they  occur,  and  not  according  to  their 
grammatical  forms.  By  this  means  serious  obstacles 
are  presented  to  the  ready  consultation  of  the 
work  even  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  given  word 
or  passage ;  for  should  the  inquirer  not  know  before- 
hand in  what  book  it  is  to  be  found,  he  will  probably 
be  compelled  to  wade  through  several  pages  of  quota- 
tions before  obtaining  the  information  required.  These 
inconveniences  are  greatly  augmented  in  the  case  of 
the  lexicographer  or  grammarian,  who  desires  to  know 
to  what  derivatives  each  root  has  given  birth,  and  in 
what  forms  they  are  used  ;  since  to  ascertain  this  he 
must  examine  each  article  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
order  that  facts  may  not  escape  him  which  a  properly 
constructed  concordance  would  exhibit  at  a  single 
glance.* 

*  What  will  the  reader  think  when  informed  that  we  have 
now  before  us  a  prospectus  lately  issued  in  Loudon  for  the 
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The  first  edition  of  E.  Nathan's  Concordance  was 
published  by  Daniel  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1523  ; 
and  the  second  by  Ambrose  Froben,  the  son  of  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  in  1581 ;  this 
corrected  some  of  the  errors  of  the  former,  but  intro- 
duced no  improvements.  The  third  was  that  of 
Mario  de  Calasio,  Hebrew  professor  at  Rome,  which 
appeared  in  1621  in  four  volumes  folio.  Many  of 
the  errors  both  in  the  quotations  and  references  of 
the  preceding  editions  were  here  corrected ;  yet  the 
general  plan  of  the  work  was  suffered  to  remain 
untouched.  Its  immense  increase  in  size  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  insertion  of  most  of  the  Chaldee 
words  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  the  appending  of  a  Latin 
translation  to  Nathan's  expositions  of  the  meanings 
of  the  roots  with  additions  by  the  editor,  and  the 
citation  and  explanation  of  cognate  terms  and 
synonyms  from  the  Rabbinic,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic. 
But  what  principally  contributed  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  this  edition  was  a  literal  Latin  version  of  all  the 
quoted  passages  placed  at  the  side  of  the  text,  with 
citations  in  the  margin  of  the  places  in  which  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  differ  from  the  interpreta- 
tion given.  The  proper  names  of  persons  and  places 
were  also  added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

The  radical  defects  and  numerous  errors  which 
still  disfigured  the   Hebrew  concordance  caused  the 


publication  of  a  concordance,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is  faithfully  to  copy  the  very 
plan  we  have  now  been  deprecating? 
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elder  Buxtorf  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  new 
one,  which,  besides  being  more  complete  and  correct 
than  either  of  its  predecessors,  should  also  be  arranged 
on  a  more  scientific  and  convenient  plan.  To  this 
he  was  especially  induced  by  the  essential  service  the 
concordance  had  rendered  him  in  editing  Bomberg's 
Babbinical  Bible,  even  while  his  attention  was  con- 
tinually drawn  to  its  many  imperfections.  The  admir- 
able performance  in  which  his  labours  resulted  was 
published  after  his  death  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  learned  son,  at  Basle,  in  1632,  and  has  been 
the  standard  work  ever  since.  As  the  chief  merit 
of  Buxtorf's  Concordance  consists  rather  in  its  new 
and  excellent  plan  than  in  the  amount  of  its  correc- 
tions and  additions,  we  will  describe  it  somewhat 
in  detail. 

The  roots  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Kimhhi's  lexicon,  that  is,  the  triliterals  are  placed 
in  alphabetical  order  and  the  multiliterals  are  col- 
lected together  at  the  end  of  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  The  root  is  followed  by  E.  Nathan's 
Hebrew  exposition  and  its  substance  in  Latin.  The 
various  inflections  of  the  root  and  its  derivatives  then 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  grammatical  order. 
Not  only  every  word,  but  also  every  one  of  its 
forms,  whether  arising  from  the  mere  change  of  a 
vowel  or  consonant,  or  from  the  reception  of  an 
augment,  is  made  to  constitute  a  separate  head. 
These  are  printed  in  smaller  characters  than  the 
root,  and  are   accompanied  by  a   Latin  translation, 
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and  followed  by  the  passages  from  the  Bible  in 
which  they  occur,  with  reference  to  book,  chapter, 
and  verse. 

The  verb  is  given  first,  beginning  with  the  Kal 
species  in  all  its  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons, 
and  proceeding  with  the  remainder  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  treated  in  the  grammars.  Each 
species  is  subdivided  as  follows:  1.  The  Preterite 
tense,  the  persons  of  which  are  placed  in  the  order 
of  third,  second,  and  first;  the  reason,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  being  that  the  third  person  con- 
stitutes the  root.  Each  person  is  divided  into  several 
heads  according  to  the  suflSxes  it  receives,  and  these 
are  subjected  to  a  further  subdivision  depending  on 
the  prefixes.  2.  The  Participles,  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  genders,  suffixes,  and  prefixes. 
3.  The  Infinitive  in  all  its  forms.  4.  The  Imperative. 
5.  The  Future  tense,  divided  and  subdivided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preterite,  excepting  only  the 
arrangement  of  the  persons,  which  is  here  reversed, 
probably  because  the  first  commences  with  k.  When 
the  verb  has  been  completed,  the  nouns  belonging  to 
the  same  root  are  introduced  in  the  order  of  their 
development.  These  as  well  as  the  infinitives  and 
participles  are  divided  according  to  their  inflections 
and  to  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  they  may  receive,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  portion  of  our  article 
relating  to  the  plan  of  a  concordance. 

The  concordance  is  thus  made  to  embrace  all  the 
verbs  and  common  nouns  of  the  language  extant  in 
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the  Bible,  excepting  a  few  that  are  not  inserted  on 
account  of  their  extremely  frequent  occurrence.  The 
particles,  whether  derived  from  verbs  or  nouns,  are 
entirely  omitted,  as  are  also  the  proper  names.  The 
biblical  Chaldee,  added  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  is  not 
intermingled  with  the  Hebrew,  but  is  placed  by  itself 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  words  of  the  quoted 
passages  are  in  general  given  fully  or  defectively,  as 
they  stand  in  the  text,  but  the  various  readings 
indicated  by  the  K'ri  and  C'thibh  are  allowed  to  go 
unnoticed.  The  references  to  book,  chapter,  and 
verse  are  given,  as  in  the  work  of  R.  Nathan,  in 
Hebrew  letters;  the  order  of  the  books  adopted  by 
the  latter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  of  the 
Vulgate,  is  likewise  retained. 

Buxtorf  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  correcting 
the  most  prominent  faults  of  his  predecessor  by  con- 
structing his  plan  on  a  grammatical  basis,  not  only 
separating  the  primitive  and  derivative  words,  but  also 
making  each  form  of  a  word  a  distinct  head.  These 
improvements  rendered  the  concordance  so  well 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed,  that 
the  work  of  Buxtorf  retained  it  preeminence  for 
more  than  two  centuries — a  proud  testimony  to  the 
extensive  learning  and  the  praiseworthy  industry  of 
its  author.  When  speaking  of  the  deficiencies  which 
the  advanced  state  of  modern  science  enables  us  to 
discern  in  the  works  of  such  men,  we  should  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  filial  veneration  which  prompted  the 
Talmudic    expression    employed    by    himself    with 
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reference  to  his  predecessors  :  n  mannS  irnUK 
in*Jn  DlpD,  o7ir  fathers  have  left  room  for  improvement. 

The  faults  of  plan  and  execution  with  which  the 
work  of  Buxtorf  is  fairly  chargeable,  although  com- 
paratively few,  are  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  render 
an  improved  edition  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary, 
for  the  present  age.  The  defects  of  its  plan  are  seen 
chiefly  in  the  lexicographical  portion,  and  in  the 
influence  this  was  suffered  to  exert  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  entire  work.  Although  it  is  not  clear  that 
a  concordance  should  be  required  to  embody  a  lexicon 
within  itself,  yet  when  this  is  undertaken,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  offer  at  least  the  results  of  the 
most  important  lexicographical  discoveries  and  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  till  the  time  of  its 
publication.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
lexicographical  remarks  of  Buxtorf  are  taken  almost 
wholly  from  the  meagre  statements  of  E.  Nathan 
respecting  the  significations  of  words  as  determined 
by  their  use  in  the  Bible,  or  by  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators. This,  perhaps,  was  doing  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  then  state  of  lexicographical 
science;  but  as  every  department  of  philology  has 
of  late  years  been  brought  to  a  higher  point  of 
perfection  than  at  any  former  period,  Buxtorf  s  work 
has  come  to  be  regarded  with  all  its  acknowledged 
excellence  as  wanting  in  many  important  particulars. 

The  influence  which  Buxtorf's  lexicographical  views 
had  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  concordance  was 
of  greater  detriment  than  their  more  immediate  con- 
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sequences,  since  they  caused  him  to  follow  Nathan 
in  arranging  the  words  of  each  root  under  the  several 
meanings  assigned  to  it  in  the  outset.  The  author's 
intention  in  so  doing  was  doubtless  to  increase  the 
value  of  his  work  to  students  of  the  Hebrew,  by 
affording  them  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  cer- 
tainty the  literal  meaning  of  every  passage  of 
Scripture.  But  in  reality  this  was  a  serious  defect, 
since  by  distributing  passages  which  contain  the  same 
word  under  various  heads,  the  work  is  rendered  more 
troublesome  to  consult,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  chief 
ends  of  a  concordance  are  in  a  great  measure  defeated 
by  fettering  the  judgment  of  the  lexicographer  and 
interpreter,  for  whose  decisions  it  should  merely 
furnish  the  materials. 

These  faults  in  the  plan  of  Buxtorf's  work,  in 
addition  to  many  in  its  execution,  as,  for  instance, 
the  omission  of  hundreds  of  citations  and  even  entire 
articles,  besides  a  multitude  of  typographical  errors, 
all  combine  to  insure  a  favourable  reception  for  a  new 
concordance  designed  to  embody  the  improvements 
which  the  progress  of  philological  science  and  the 
accumulation  of  materials  have  now  rendered  both 
practicable  and  requisite.  And  we  feel  happy  in 
being  able  to  state,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst,  that  as  a  concordance  it 
completely  answers  every  reasonable  demand,  while 
its  excellence  in  point  of  lexicography  is  such  as  to 
exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  latter 
subject  we  have  already  discussed  in  the  early  part  of 
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our  article  ;  it  therefore  remains  for  us  only  to  ofifer  a 
few  observations  on  the  author's  concordance,  properly 
so  called,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Buxtorf. 

He  gives  in  the  same  manner  and  order  as  Buxtorf 
the  forms  of  words  both  primitive  and  derivative ;  but 
by  placing  together  all  the  passages  which  contain 
words  agreeing  in  form  and  grammatical  derivation, 
and  differing  only  in  use,  he  leaves  the  precise 
significations  of  words  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
connections,  aided  by  his  own  masterly  etymologico- 
historical  illustrations,  and  thus  avoids  the  grave 
error  into  which  Buxtorf  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Eabbi  Nathan. 
Dr.  Fiirst  has  likewise  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
double  advantages  of  the  alphabetic  and  scientific 
modes  of  arrangement,  by  inserting  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet  the  forms  of  such  derivatives  from 
imperfect  roots  as  do  not  contain  all  the  radical 
letters.  These  are  accompanied  by  references  to  the 
pages  in  which  they  regularly  occur  according  to 
their  etymology,  and  cannot  but  prove  very  accept- 
able to  students  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
niceties  of  formation.  The  insertion  of  the  Chaldee 
words  in  the  body  of  the  work  immediately  after 
their  respective  Hebrew  equivalents,  we  regard  aa 
stnother  decided  improvement,  since  it  affords  the 
means  of  readily  comparing  the  uses  of  a  word  in 
both  languages,  which  often  throw  considerable  light 
on  one  another. 

Besides  these  advantages  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  Fiirst's 
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Concordance,  it  also  excels  that  of  Buxtorf  in  com- 
pleteness. This  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  following 
points : — 

1.  He  inserts  some  entire  articles,  verbs  as  well  as 
nouns,  which  Buxtorf,  after  R.  Nathan,  had  omitted 
on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence. 

2.  He  inserts  all  the  particles,  both  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  which  are  derived  from  verbs. 

3.  He  gives  many  hundred  quotations  more  than 
Buxtorf.  These  he  obtained  partly  from  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  various  lexicographical  works, 
and  partly  from  the  collections  of  other  scholars  to 
which  he  was  allowed  access.  Among  these  latter 
was  one  of  more  than  six  hundred  passages  noted  in 
a  copy  of  Buxtorf  by  the  learned  Jewish  grammarian, 
Wolff  Heidenheim.  The  effects  of  this  large  accession 
of  materials  soon  became  apparent ;  thus  under — 

*aN1  Buxtorf  cites  two  passages  and  Fiirst  four. 

DDON  Buxtorf  has  not  Gen.  xxxi.  9,  given  by  Fiirst ; 
it  should,  however,  have  been  referred  to  xxxi.  8. 

nnK  Buxtorf  omits  Num.  xxx.  5  and  Judg.  xix.  3, 
which  Fiirst  inserts. 

Dn^naK  Fiirst  gives  three  passages  not  found  in 
Buxtorf,  viz.,  2  Chron.  vii.  22,  xxx.  7,  22,  Ac,  Ac. 

Dr.  Fiirst  is  also  more  correct  than  his  predecessor 
in  many  minor  details.  For  example,  Buxtorf  places 
nan,  Deut.  xxxii.  28,  under  the  head  naN ;  ^on,  Deut. 
xiii.  1,  under  Cjon;  Y2iih,  1  Sam.  xiii.  24,  under  >3n^  ;  the 
form  «3K^  is  likewise  retained  in  quoting  the  passage 
under  nir\.     All  these  errors  Dr.  Fiirst  corrects.     He 
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also  makes  a  better  choice  of  the  words  to  be  included 
in  the  quotations  than  Buxtorf;  thus  under  3k,  in- 
stead of  ^3  nKO  3N  n^lh,  Num.  xvii.  17,  he  gives  in 
preference  3N  n^n"?  noD  noD. 

The  most  numerous  errors  in  Buxtorf  are  to  be 
found  among  the  references,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  are  given  by  him  in  Hebrew  letters.  These 
have  been  subjected  to  a  strict  revision  by  Dr.  Ftirst, 
who  has  greatly  lessened  the  liability  to  the  future 
recurrence  of  such  mistakes  by  exchanging  the 
Hebrew  numerals  for  Arabic  figures.  We  will  not 
detain  the  reader  with  a  long  enumeration  of  mistakes 
of  this  class ;  a  few,  with  their  accompanying  correc- 
tions by  Dr.  Piirst,  will  suffice.  Thus  we  have  under 
3K,  Lam.  iv.  28,  for  v.  3 ;  Prov.  xv.  2,  for  xv.  20  (this 
was  not  properly  corrected  by  Dr.  Fiirst,  who,  not 
observing  that  3=2,  had  erroneously  been  put  for 
3  =  20,  omitted  the  passage  altogether) :  under  2vh, 
Jer.  xxxi.  8,  for  xxxi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  26,  for  xliv.  25 : 
under  'iy3S,  Num.  xxvi.  27,  for  xxvi.  3 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  8, 
for  Ixiv.  7,  &c.,  &c. 

Over  and  above  the  improvements  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  work,  of  which  we  have  attempted  to 
give  something  like  an  adequate  idea,  the  following 
additions  are  promised  by  the  author  in  the  form  of 
appendices : — 

1.  An  etymologico-alphabetical  index  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  references  to  the 
pages  of  the  Concordance  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 
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2.  An  index  purely  alphabetical,  with  references 
like  the  preceding. 

3.  A  tabular  view  of  all  the  forms  of  nouns  sys- 
tematically arranged  according  to  their  origin  and 
formation. 

4.  All  the  particles  in  alphabetical  order. 

5.  An  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  Aramaic,  Talmudio, 
and  modern  Hebrew  words  explained  in  the  lexi- 
cographical part  of  the  Concordance,  with  references 
to  the  places  where  they  are  introduced.  This  will 
be  so  large  as  to  form  an  almost  complete  Aramaic 
and  Babbinical  lexicon. 

6.  An  alphabetical  list  of  all  Hebrew  proper  names. 

7.  The  Hebrew  verbal  roots  alphabetically  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form,  according  to  the  relations  shown  to 
exist  between  them  and  those  of  the  six  other  families 
of  languages  belonging  to  the  ancient  world. 

8.  A  complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Masora,  with  an  introduction  containing  a  full  history 
of  it,  and  with  notes  showing  the  points  of  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Masora  and  the  received  biblical 
text. 

9.  A  chronological  table  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Combining  such  great  and  manifold  advantages,  the 

Concordance  of  Dr.  Ftirst  may  be  affirmed  with  the 
greatest  truth  to  be  superior  in  all  respects  to  every 
other  that  has  hitherto  been  published,  Buxtorf's  not 
excepted.  The  only  fault  of  consequence  that  we 
have  detected  is  a  certain  negligence  in  following  out 
the  minutisB  of  the  plan   laid  down.     The  different 
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forms  of  words  do  not  invariably  succeed  each  other 
in  the  order  generally  observed :  thus,  the  participle, 
which  usually  precedes  the  future  tense,  is  placed 
after  it  in  the  Pi'hel  of  Snn ;  and  sometimes  the  suf- 
fixes are  made  secondary  to  the  prefixes  in  regulating 
the  subdivision  of  the  forms,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
general  practice.  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  not 
always  quoted  in  the  same  order,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  even  mingled  together  in  a  promis- 
cuous mass,  as,  for  example,  under  h\ii  and  tk.  Such 
slight  defects  as  these,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  materially  detracting  from  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  talents,  learning, 
and  industry  displayed  by  its  author,  with  the  splen- 
did style  of  its  typographical  execution,  are  such  as  to 
demand  the  admiration  of  all  competent  judges,  and 
do  honour  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is 
produced. 
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